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CONGRATULATIONS, BUT. 


‘This year’s Foreign Service promo- 
tion list, while its early release ab- 
breviated the annual suspense, was 
nevertheless again the source of 
gratification for some, of questioning 
tor others and, as well, the object of 
widespread analysis in search of its 
“*true’” psyche and purpose. 

This year, for the first time, I cannot 
get by with joining in this arcane sport 
My present position provides me the 
vehicle of this letter for congratulating 
all of you who won well-earned promo 
tion. It also, however, lays on me an 
obligation to share not only my satis- 
faction at what our Foreign Service 
promotion process has accomplished 
but also my concern at what it has not, 
and the dilemmas with which it faces 
US. 

It seems almost hackneyed to Say 
that the promotion system, however 
imperfect, is deeply rooted in the prin- 
ciple of merit and in practices built 
around collegiality and thorough 
safeguards. These principles and prac- 
tices arise out of thirty years of experi- 
ence under the Foreign Service Act. 

But even after thirty years, we find 
ourselves frustrated by the knowledge 
that the process, if it does not itself 
create inequities in our reward system, 
does not prevent them: that it is some- 
times seen as providing rewards un- 
equally and not solely by merit. More 
fundamentally, I fear that it becomes a 
source of divisiveness among the func- 
tional groups in the Service. Differen- 


tial rates of promotion among cones or 


among professional sub-categories 
raise searching questions of fairness or 
of the institution’s objectives and 
priorities in administering the Service. 
Some of the burden which the pro- 
motion system bears in providing 
equitable rewards is thrust upon it by 
outside factors. The distressingly low 
promotion rates this year among sec- 
retaries and communicators stem in 
part from unusually low attrition in re- 
tirements and resignations, but in part 
also from the so-called linkage issue 
raised by the President’s guardian of 
federal pay systems. Discussed in the 
October 1975 NEWSLETTER, the 


problem arises out of a judgment that 
position levels in these two profes- 
sional fields are classified above those 
elsewhere in government for compara- 
ble responsibility. We are still seeking 
a resolution but, until the issue is suc- 
cesstully resolved, we are barred from 
providing a normal measure of promo- 
tions to these two groups of people. 
The undesirably unequal rates of 
promotion and of time in class among 
the FSO functional groups flow from a 
heritage of failure in our system in past 
years to adjust inflow to need. As a 
result, until 1970 our selection process 
did not tailor FSO intake by 
background to the Service’s protes- 
sional requirements or to anticipated 
The imbalance between the 
functional focus of officers’ careers 
and the positions to be filled underlies 
the problems of this year’s and pre- 


Vacancies 


vious lists. It also raises questions of 
the objectives which promotion 
should serve and of its guiding princi- 
ples 

Until the cone system gave explicit 
form to the idea of functional group- 
ings in the FSO corps, promotions 
were granted without specific regard 
for career focus and, in fact, some- 
times without strict regard for the need 
for officers at given grades. The cone 
system, in seeking to relate skills to 
Service needs, introduced a new factor 
into the promotion process—the so- 
called functional promotion, which re- 
lated opportunity to the Department's 
functional, rather than overall, needs. 
While this factor has not governed all 
promotions, it has nevertheless in- 
jected an element into the promotion 
process which affects the central prin- 
ciple of advancement by merit. 

Since this principle is both set down 
in law and founded in the career basis 
for our professional corps, any step 
which may abridge the rule of merit 
needs to be examined. In fact, how- 
ever, any rational promotion system is 
built on need or opportunity. In the 
classic rank-in-job systems such as in 
the Civil Service, promotion typically 
comes with incumbency, and merit 
principles relate, actually, to selection 
for a position rather than to the promo- 
tion itself. In the rank-in-person sys- 
tem such as in the Foreign Service, 
promotion is not tied to incumbency, 
but to an evaluation process which, 
within the limits of human frailty and a 
set of guidelines, operates on the direct 
merit principle of open competition 
among peers. As against the individual 
vacancy of other systems, it is the sum 
of vacancies—actually projected 
vacancies—which sets the numerical 


limits and boundaries of the annual 
Foreign Service promotions. 

If inequalities of opportunity arise 
out of the role of function—that is, 
cone—in determining numbers of 
promotions, the fault lies not in the 
process itself but in imbalance be- 
tween our needs and our human re- 
sources and in the limits on our ability 
to measure these accurately. If these 
were in balance there would be no in- 
equality of opportunity, and we could 
promote by merit within separate pro- 
motion categories while matching the 
Service's human requirements by 
grade to its resources. 

But the imbalance does exist, as do 
inequalities of opportunity which may 
persist until we have made repairs 
which cannot be completed quickly if 
they are not to be made ruthlessly. 

I gain little satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the merit principle is 
maintained despite the inequalities and 
external difficulties which disadvan- 
tage some groups in the Service. The 
fact is that these professionals are per- 
forming at levels of quality and re- 
sponsibility which, by reasonable 
standards, justify promotion at rates 
above those now possible. 

For the secretaries and com- 
municators so affected, a cure can 
come only as we work out the difficul- 
ties which face us. I can only assure 
you of our commitment to seek solu- 
tions which best serve our interests 
within the limits imposed by the situa- 
tion. 

For the FSO’s whose progress is af- 
fected by unresolved systemic prob- 
lems, I will spare you further exegesis 
on this subject or on the cone system. It 
is small comfort that we are no longer 
commiting the sins which spawned 
those problems, or even that we are 
trying to spawn solutions. These will, 
in any event, demand accommodation 
on both sides. Some officers may 
decide—as some already have—to 
shift their careers into areas where 
need and opportunity are greater. 
Others will serve for a time—as some 
now do—in positions outside their 
main competence. Nevertheless, the 
burden must also be on the managers. 
Under the contract which is formed by 
a professional’s commitment to our 
career, the discipline of service earns a 
promise of earned reward. This in- 
volves an obligation of which my as- 
sociates and I will remain aware. 
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THE COVER-Our cover high- 
lights the United States budget 
for Fiscal Year 1977, which was 
submitted by President Ford to 
the Congress onJanuary 21. An 
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ment’ s $1 .049 billion budget— 
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mates with 1976 appropria- 
tions—appears on page 10. 





Assignment: America 


Pearson amendment provides for FSO details to state and local 
governments, the Congress, other public institutions 


In June 1950, one of President Harry 
S. Truman’s top aides wrote him a 
memorandum suggesting that the De- 
partment of State detail Foreign Serv- 
ice officers to state governors’ offices 
for up to a year. This proposal received 
a warm response from President Tru- 
man who noted at the bottom of the 
memorandum ‘‘I have always thought 
all FSOs should be brought home at 
least one year in four. . . and assigned 
to their home states to study our politi- 
cal system. The idea suggested in this 
paper should not be interred—it has 
merit. Let’s follow through... .”’ 
However, the Department’s attempt to 
assign a limited number of FSOs to 
governors’ offices was not well re- 
ceived by Congress. 

Congressional concern about the 
State Department sending its own 
‘*Ambassadors’’ to some or all of the 
governors resulted in language which 
became part of every Department ap- 
propriation bill from 1953 to 1975; no 
part of any appropriation could be used 
to pay the salary or expenses of any 
person assigned ‘‘to an office of the 
several states.”’ 

Twenty-five years later, a proposal 
by Senator James B. Pearson (R.- 
Kans.), enacted by the Congress in 
November 1975, completely reversed 
the Congressional attitude of the early 
50's. 

The Pearson Amendment provides 
for the assignment of a ‘‘substantial 
number’’ of Foreign Service officers 
in the United States, or any of its ter- 
ritories or possessions, ‘‘for signifi- 
cant duty’’ with a State or local gov- 
ernment, public school, community 
college, or any other public organiza- 
tion’’ designated by the Secretary. 

The officers may also be assigned to 
a Member of Congress, or to an office 
of the Congress. However, of the total 
number of officers assigned under the 
amendment at any one time, not more 
than 20 percent may be assigned to 
Congress. 

Although the Pearson Amendment 
provides for the assignment of the offi- 
cers before their 15th year of service, 
Subsection (f) points out that the pro- 
visions apply only to a Foreign Service 
officer who has completed 10 years of 
service on or after October 1, 1975. 

To the extent practical, assignments 
shall be for at least 12 consecutive 
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months. They may be on a reimbursa- 
ble basis. The Secretary must submit a 
report to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee describ- 
ing the steps he has taken to carry out 
the provisions of the Pearson Amend- 
ment. The first report is due by April; 
the reports are to be submitted annu- 
ally thereafter. 

In proposing this Amendment, 
Senator Pearson argued that such as- 
signments would be an effective way 
to strengthen*the Foreign Service in 
representing America abroad. 

It is the clear intent of Congress that 
assignments made under authority of 
the Pearson Amendment will provide 
at least one year of training and experi- 
ence in domestic activities that will 
broaden an FSO’s understanding of 
American society and increase his or 
her sensitivity to various facets of 
American life. 

In his June 1975 speech on **The 
Department and the Foreign Service,”’ 
Secretary Kissinger stressed the same 
theme by noting that the assignment of 


ment’s procedures for security 
background investigations which will 
reduce the amount of time needed to 
investigate prospective employees. 

The new procedures will enable the 
Department to expedite offers of per- 
manent employment to qualified can- 
didates. 

The Office of Security (A/SY) has 
for some time recognized the need to 
revise its procedures, principally be- 
cause long, extensive background in- 
vestigations have impeded the De- 
partment’s efforts to be competitive in 
recruiting and employing the most 
qualified people. 

It wasn’t until Congress passed the 
Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Act, however, that the Executive 
Branch questioned its procedures on 
security background investigations. 
Project Ten—the Task Force on Per- 
sonnel Investigations and Adjudica- 
tions of the Domestic Council Com- 
mittee on the Right of Privacy—was 
formed and recommended certain 


FSOs to State and local governments 
‘‘would offer enviable experi- 
ence. ... These assignments will 
make us more sensitive to the values, 
interests, and priorities of the country 
we represent.”” 

The Director General has designated 
such assignments as Domestic Service 
assignments. 

A working group of representatives 
from PER, M, H, PA, and CU is now 
preparing recommendations for action 
to implement the Pearson Amendment. 
The group will make specific propos- 
als on a reimbursement policy, selec- 
tion of participants and identification 
of jobs. The number of positions to be 
allocated for Domestic Service as- 
signments has not been finally deter- 
mined. 

The Department’s goal is to identify 
Domestic Service assignments that 
offer opportunities for significant 
managerial or program directional re- 
sponsibilities. An important aspect of 
these assignments would be their im- 
portance in building and improving 
lines of communication between the 
Department and the American com- 
munity. The overall objective is to 
provide assignments with solid and 
substantive content in which an FSO 
can make a useful, practical contribu- 
tion while enhancing his or her own 
professional development. 


Background investigations to be speeded up 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger has 
approved a revision of the Depart- 


standards for background investiga- 
tions. 


Given the ‘green light,’’ the Office 
of Security analyzed over 700 cases to 
find out which elements in its inves- 
tigatory process needed to be retained 
or revised in determining whether an 
applicant is employable by the De- 
partment of State. A/SY incorporated 
those elements with the Project Ten 
standards to form the Department's 
new investigation procedures. 


Basically, the new system reduces 
the coverage of the employment can- 
didate’s background from 15 to seven 
years, emphasizes corroboration of re- 
sidence(s) and education from records 
instead of actual neighborhood and 
school checks, and deletes the re- 
quirement to verify periods of 
employment or residence of less than 
60 days. 


Although the new procedure is ab- 
breviated when compared with former 
background investigations, A/SY is 
convinced from its study that the integ- 
rity and value of the investigation will 
not be reduced. 
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The state of our foreign policy 


FEBRUARY 1976 


In his State of the Union address, delivered on January 19 before a joint 
session of the Congress , President F ord included the following remarks on 


foreign affairs: 


Today, the state of our foreign policy is sound and strong. We are at 
peace, and I will do all in my power to keep it that way. 

Our military forces are capable and ready. Our military power is without 
equal, and I intend to keep it that way. 

Our principal alliances with the industrial democracies of the Atlantic 
community and Japan have never been more solid. A further agreement to 
limit the strategic arms race may be achieved. We have an improving 
relationship with China, the world’s most populous nation. 

The key elements for peace among the nations of the Middle East now 
exist. Our traditional friendships in Latin America, Africa and Asia con- 
tinue. We have taken the role of leadership in launching a serious and 
hopeful dialogue between the industrial world and the developing world. 

We have helped to achieve significant reform of the international 
monetary system. We should be proud of what America, what our country, 
has accomplished in these areas, and I believe the American people are. 

The American people have heard too much about how terrible our 
mistakes, how evil our deeds, and how misguided our purposes. The 
American people know better. 

The truth is we are the world’s greatest democracy. We remain the 
symbol of man’s aspiration for liberty and well being. We are the embodi- 
ment of hope for progress. I say it is time we quit downgrading ourselves as 
a Nation. 

Of course, it is our responsibility to learn the right lesson from past 
mistakes. It is our duty to see that they never happen again. But, our 
greatest duty is to look to the future. The world’s troubles will not go away. 

The American people want strong and effective international and de- 
fense policies. In our constitutional system, these policies should reflect 
consultation and accommodation between the President and the Congress. 
But, in the final analysis, as the framers of our Constitution knew from 
hard experience, the foreign relations of the United States can be con- 
ditioned effectively only if there is strong central direction that allows 
flexibility of action. 

That responsibility clearly rests with the President. 

I pledge to the American people policies which seek a secure, just and 
peaceful world. I pledge to the Congress to work with you to that end. 

We must not face a future in which we can no longer help our friends, 
such as Angola, even in limited and carefully controlled ways. We must 
not lose all capacity to respond short of military intervention. 

Some hasty actions of the Congress during the past year, most recently 
in respect to Angola, were, in my view, very shortsighted. Unfortunately, 
they are very much on the minds of our allies and our adversaries. 





SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 


The global significance of events in Angola 


On January 29, Secretary Kissinger 
appeared before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Africa. The text of his tes- 
timony follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I appear before you not to score de- 
bating points in an abstract contest over 
Executive-Legislative prerogative. 
What faces us is a Congressional deci- 
sion of potentially grave magnitude 
taken after the Executive Branch had 
complied with all legal requirements 
for the kind of operation involved in 
Angola and after eight Congressional 
committees had been briefed over 20 
times without foreshadowing any op- 
position in principle. The issue is not 
‘*victory’’ of one branch over another. 
The issue is what constitutes a victory 
for the national interest. 

I welcome this opportunity to ex- 
plain the global significance of what is 
now happening in Angola, the events 
that have brought us to this point, the 
United States’ objectives and the major 
consequences which can result if we 
fail to pursue those objectives. 

The Soviet Union’s massive and un- 
precedented intervention in the internal 
affairs of Africa—with nearly two 
hundred million dollars of arms, and its 
military technicians and advisers, with 
11,000 Cuban combat troops, and with 
substantial sea and airlift and naval 
cover in adjacent waters—is a matter of 
urgent concern. Not only are the inter- 
ests of the countries directly affected at 
stake, but also the interests of all na- 
tions in preserving global stability— 
which is the precondition for all else 
mankind aspires to accomplish. 

In recent years the United States has 
sought to help build a new international 
order less tied to the traditional patterns 
of power balances. It was the United 
States which took the initiative in seek- 
ing to resolve the most dangerous prob- 
lems of our time by negotiation and 
cooperation rather than by force of 
arms. It was we who saw that the histor- 
ical necessity of this period required a 
more stable relationship between the 
two nations that possess the capacity to 
destroy civilization. We have 
sought—and with some successes—to 
build more constructive relations with 
the USSR across a broad range: to con- 
tain strategic arms, to institutionalize 
cooperation in economic, scientific and 
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cultural fields, to reduce tensions in 
areas where our vital interests impinge 
on one another, and to avoid destabiliz- 
ing confrontations in peripheral areas 
of the globe—such as Angola. The 
classical pattern of accumulating mar- 
ginal advantages must be overcome and 
mankind must build more constructive 
patterns if catastrophe is to be avoided. 
No one has been more dedicated than 
the President and I to working for these 
principles. 

But our efforts have been founded 
upon one fundamental reality: peace 
requires a sense of security and security 
depends upon some form of equilib- 
rium between the great powers. And 
that equilibrium is impossible unless 
the United States remains both strong 
and determined to use its strength when 
required. This is our historic responsi- 
bility, for no other nation has the capac- 
ity to act in this way. While constantly 
seeking opportunities for conciliation, 
we need to demonstrate to potential ad- 
versaries that cooperation is the only 
rational alternative. Any other course 
will encourage the trends it seeks to 
accommodate; a challenge not met 
today will tempt far more dangerous 
crises tomorrow. 

If a continent such as Africa, only 
recently freed from external oppres- 
sion, can be made the arena for great 
power ambitions, if immense quan- 
tities of arms can affect far-off events, 
if large expeditionary forces can be 
transported at will to dominate virtu- 
ally helpless people—then all we have 
hoped for in building a more stable and 
rational international order is in 
jeopardy. 

The effort of the Soviet Union and 
Cuba to take unilateral advantage of a 
turbulent local situation where they 
have never had any historic interests is 
a willful, direct assault upon the recent 
constructive trends in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and our efforts to improve rela- 
tions with Cuba. It is an attempt to take 
advantage of our continuing domestic 
division and self-torment. Those who 
have acted so recklessly must be made 
to see that their conduct is unaccepta- 
ble. 

The history of the postwar period 
should give us pause. Military aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect, has frequently 
been successfully dealt with, but never 
in the absence of a local balance of 


forces. U.S. policy in Angola has 
sought to help friends achieve this bal- 
ance. Angola represents the first time 
since the aftermath of World War II 
that the Soviets have moved militarily 
at long distances to impose a regime of 
their choice. It is the first time that the 
U.S. has failed to respond to Soviet 
military moves outside their immediate 
orbit. And it is the first time that Con- 
gress has halted the Executive’s action 
while it was in the process of meeting 
this kind of threat. 

Thus a claim that Angola is not an 
important country or that the United 
States has no important interests there 
begs the principal question. The objec- 
tives which the United States has 
sought in Angola have not been aimed 
at defending, or acquiring intrinsic 
interests in that country. We are not 
opposing any particular faction. We 
could develop constructive relations 
with any Angolan government that de- 
rives from the will of the people. We 
have never been involved militarily in 
Angola. We are not so involved now. 
We do not seek to be so involved in the 
future. 

Our objective is clear and simple: to 
help those African countries and those 
groups within Angola that would resist 
external aggression by providing them 
with needed financial support. Those 
who we seek to assist are our friends; 
they share our hopes for negotiated sol- 
utions and for African self- 
determination. They played a larger 
role than the MPLA in striving toward 
Angola independence. 

But our deeper concern is for global 
stability. If the United States is seen to 
emasculate itself in the face of massive, 
unprecedented Soviet and Cuban inter- 
vention, what will be the perception of 
leaders around the world as they make 
decisions concerning their future secu- 
rity? 

Will they feel they can proceed to 
develop their nations in an interna- 
tional climate which fosters coopera- 
tion and self-determination? How will 
they adjust their conduct in the context 
of such events? And what conclusion 
will an unopposed superpower draw 
when the next opportunity for interven- 
tion beckons? 

America’s modest direct strategic 
and economic interests in Angola are 
not the central issue. The question is 
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whether America still maintains the re- 
solve to act responsibly as a great 
power—prepared to face a challenge 
when it arises, knowing that preventive 
action now may make unnecessary a 
more costly response later. 

Let there be no mistake about it—the 
culprits in the tragedy that is now un- 
folding in Angola are the Soviet Union 
and its client state, Cuba. But I must 
note with some sadness that by its ac- 
tions, the Congress has deprived the 
President of indispensable flexibility in 
formulating a foreign policy which we 
believe to be in our national interest. 
And Congress has ignored the crucial 
truth that a stable relationship with the 
Soviet Union based on mutual restraint 
will be achieved only if Soviet lack of 
restraint carries the risk of counterac- 
tion. The consequences may well be 
far-reaching and substantially more 
painful than the course we have rec- 
ommended. When one great power at- 
tempts to obtain special positions of 
influence based on military interven- 
tions, the other power is sooner or later 
bound to act to offset this advantage in 
some other place or manner. This will 
inevitably lead to a chain of action and 
reaction typical of other historic eras in 
which great powers maneuvered for 
advantage, only to find themselves 
sooner or later embroiled in a major 
crisis, and often in open conflict. 

It is precisely this pattern that must 
be broken—and that we wanted to 
break until stopped—if a lasting easing 
of tensions is to be achieved. And if it is 
not broken now we will face harder 
choices and higher costs in the future. 

It is in this context that we have 
framed our goals in Angola. Simply 
put, we wish to see: 

—a ceasefire, ending the tragic 
bloodshed in that country; 

—withdrawal of outside forces; 
Soviet, Cuban, and South African; 

—cessation of foreign military in- 
volvement; and 

—negotiations among the Angolan 
factions. 

We are prepared to accept any solu- 
tion that emerges from African efforts. 
And we are ready to offer economic 
assistance to the people of Angola 
when a legitimate government is estab- 
lished there. 

We have consistently advocated 
such a government representing all 
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Secretary returns from Europe 


Secretary Kissinger returned to 
Washington on January 25 after a 
week-long, event-filled trip to 
Copenhagen, Moscow, Brussels 
and Madrid. 

Enroute to Moscow, Dr. Kis- 
singer met with Danish Prime 
Minister Anker Jorgensen and held 
a press conference in Copenhagen. 
In Moscow he held talks with 
Leonid Brezhnev and other Soviet 
leaders to discuss further progress 
on a new agreement to limit nuclear 
arms. 

Secretary Kissinger visited 
NATO headquarters in Brussels on 
January 23. The following day he 
signed in Madrid—with the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jose 
Maria de Areilza—a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation which 
covers a wide range of relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

‘*I regard the completion of this 
Treaty as an event of great impor- 
tance,’’ the Secretary said. ‘‘It is 
my convictién that this Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation will 
give added strength to our historic 
bilateral ties and will also contrib- 
ute to the deepening of Spain’s role 
in Western Europe.’’ 


three factions in Angola. We have 
never opposed participation by the 
Soviet-backed Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola, the MPLA. 
What we do oppose is the massive 
Soviet and Cuban intervention and 
their expressed aim of denying the 
other two groups any part in governing 
the country. Our overriding goal has 
been to assure that Africans shape their 
own destiny and that traditional col- 
onialism not be replaced by a more 
modern version. 

For the U.S. to be found wanting as a 
credible friend, precisely at a time 
when moderate African states have 
clearly and repeatedly expressed their 
hope that America provide the neces- 
sary balance to the Soviet Union and 
Cuba, will have a major impact on 
those countries on the continent of Af- 
rica which resisted all pressures and 
stuck by their position even after the 
Senate cut off aid; on our allies in other 


parts of the world who look to us for 
security; on other countries that seek 
ties with us primarily because they see 
us as the guardian of international 
equilibrium. 


The record of events in Angola 

Let me briefly recount the course of 
events that has led us to this point. 

In 1961, the United States declared 
its support for self-determination in 
Portugal’s African territories. At the 
time, the National Front for the Libera- 
tion of Angola, FNLA, was a leading 
force in the struggle for Angolan inde- 
pendence. Looking to the future, we 
sought to develop a relationship with 
the FNLA through providing it some 
financial, nonmilitary assistance. The 
USSR had already established links 
with the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola, MPLA, through 
the Portuguese Communist Party. The 
MPLA began military action against 
the Portuguese in the mid-60’s. The 
National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola, UNITA, an offshoot 
of the FNLA, also began to fight on a 
small scale in the late 1960’s. Al- 
though these various uncoordinated 
insurgency efforts caused considerable 
difficulties for Portugal, they posed no 
serious military threat to the domi- 
nance of Portuguese military forces in 
Angola. 

However, the overthrow of the Por- 
tuguese government in April 1974 and 
the growing strength of the Portuguese 
Communist party apparently con- 
vinced Moscow that a ‘‘revolutionary 
situation’’ was developing in Angola. 
The Soviet Union began to exploit this 
situation in the fall of 1974 through 
shipments of some arms and equip- 
ment to the MPLA. The United States 
received requests for support from 
other Angolan elements at that same 
time, but turned them down. 

The prospect of an independent An- 
gola was clouded by the intense rivalry 
of the FNLA, MPLA and UNITA 
which had developed over the years. 
Concerned about the three factions’ 
failure to end their bitter quarrel, lead- 
ers of other African countries pre- 
vailed upon them to come together 
with Portugal and seek agreement. 
This effort led to the Alvor Accord of 
January 1975. Under its terms a transi- 
tional coalition government was to be 
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“Starting in October we made several overtures to the Soviet Union, 

expressing our concern over the scale and purpose of their intervention. We offered 
to use our influence to bring about the cessation of foreign military assistance 

and to encourage an African solution if they would do the same.” 


established and charged with prepar- 
ing for a peaceful turnover of power by 
integrating the military forces of the 
three movements, writing a constitu- 
tion and organizing an election to take 
place before independence, scheduled 
for November 11, 1975. 

This was the moment, when Por- 
tugal was trying to organize a peaceful 
transition to independence, for the 
exercise of restraint by all outside par- 
ties. But the USSR and Portuguese 
Communists decided to put the MPLA 
in power in Angola through stepped-up 
shipments of arms. With this kind of 
encouragement, the MPLA had little 
incentive to fulfill the terms of the 
Alvor Accord which would have pre- 
vented it from dominating any future 
coalition government. 

It is no coincidence that major vio- 
lence broke out in March 1975 when 
large shipments of Soviet arms began 
to arrive—thousands of infantry 
weapons, machine guns, bazookas and 
rockets. On March 23 the first of re- 
peated military clashes between the 
MPLA and FNLA occurred. They in- 
creased in frequency in April, May and 
June, when deliveries of Communist 
arms and equipment, including mor- 
tars and armored vehicles, escalated 
by air and sea. In May, the MPLA 
forced the FNLA out of the areas north 
and east of Luanda and, in June, took 
effective control of Cabinda. On July 9 
all-out civil war began when the 
MPLA attacked the FNLA and UN- 
ITA, driving both organizations out of 
Luanda, thereby ending the short-lived 
coalition government. By mid-July the 
military situation radically favored the 
MPLA. 

As the military position of the FNLA 
and UNITA deteriorated, the Govern- 
ments of Zaire and Zambia grew more 
and more concerned about the implica- 
tions for their own security. Those two 
countries turned to the U.S. for assist- 
ance in preventing the Soviet Union 
and Cuba from imposing a solution in 
Angola, becoming a dominant influ- 
ence in south-central Africa, and 
threatening the stability of the area. 

It was at this point that President 
Ford decided to respond to requests for 
help and to provide military assistance 
to the FNLA and UNITA forces 
through neighboring Black African 
countries. 
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In August, intelligence reports indi- 
cated the presence of Soviet and 
Cuban military advisers, trainers and 
troops, including the first Cuban com- 
bat troops. If statements by Cuban 
leaders are to be believed, a large 
Cuban military training program began 
in Angola in June, and Cuban advisers 
were probably there before then. By 
September, the MPLA offensive had 
forced UNITA out of several major 
central and southern Angolan cities. It 
controlled most of the coastline except 
for a strip in the far north, much of the 
south, and a wide belt running from 
Luanda to the Zaire border in the east. 


In early September the poorly 
equipped UNITA forces turned in des- 
peration to South Africa for assist- 
ance against the MPLA, which was 
overrunning UNITA’s ethnic areas in 
the South. South Africa responded by 
sending in military equipment, and 
some military personnel—without 
consultation with the United States. 


The UNITA forces launched a suc- 
cessful counteroffensive which swept 
the MPLA out of the southern and most 
of the central part of Angola. In the 
north the FNLA also made significant 
advances. By Independence Day— 
November 11—the MPLA controlled 
only the former colonial capital of 
Luanda and a narrow belt across 
north-central Angola. 

In October massive increases in 
Soviet and Cuban military assistance 
began to arrive. More Cuban troops 
were ferried to Angola. Cuba inaugu- 
rated its own airlift of troops in late 
October. And the MPLA declared it- 
self the Government of Angola, in vio- 
lation of the Alvor Accord. 


In the hope of halting a dangerously 
escalating situation, the United 
States—using the leverage provided 
by our financial support—undertook a 
wide range of diplomatic activity 
pointing toward a summit of the Or- 
ganization for African Unity 
scheduled for January 1976. Starting 
in October we made several overtures 
to the Soviet Union, expressing our 
concern over the scale and purpose of 
their intervention. We offered to use 
our influence to bring about the cessa- 
tion of foreign military assistance and 
to encourage an African solution if 
they would do the same. Their re- 


sponses were evasive but not totally 
negative. 

We began to voice our concerns and 
our limited objectives publicly. Be- 
ginning with a speech in Detroit on 
November 24 we pointed out that 
Soviet continuation of an interven- 
tionist policy must inevitably threaten 
our other relationships, and that our 
sole objective was an African resolu- 
tion of an African problem. The Ad- 
ministration undertook a new series of 
Congressional consultations on the ex- 
tent of our help to the Angolan factions 
resisting Soviet and Cuban aggression. I 
briefed the NATO Foreign Ministers and 
obtained significant understanding and 
support. Our diplomatic efforts 
with foreign governments, especially 
African governments, culminated with 
a mission by Assistant Secretary 
Schaufele to five African countries and 
the despatch of letters from President 
Ford to 32 African heads of state, as 
well as the Secretary General of the 
OAU, stating America’s policy. 

Throughout this period the U.S. 
principles for a solution to the Angolan 
tragedy were unambiguous and 
straightforward: 

—Angola is an African problem and 
should be left to Africans to solve; 

—foreign military involvement only 
escalates and prolongs the warfare 
there and should be ended; 

—OAU efforts to promote a cease- 
fire should be supported; 

—the United States pursues no uni- 
lateral interests in Angola and is ex- 
clusively concerned with seeing the 
people of that country live in peace, 
independence and well-being; 

—Angola should be insulated from 
great power conflict. 

Our diplomacy was effective so long 
as we maintained the leverage of a pos- 
sible military balance. African deter- 
mination to oppose Soviet and Cuban 
intervention was becoming more and 
more evident. On December 9, Presi- 
dent Ford made a formal proposal to 
the Soviet Government through their 
Ambassador. Indeed, it appeared as if 
the Soviet Union had begun to take 
stock. They halted their airlift from 
December 9 until December 24. 

By mid-December we were hopeful 
that the OAU would provide a 
framework for eliminating the inter- 
ference of outside powers by calling 
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for an end to their intervention. At that 
point, the impact of our domestic de- 
bate overwhelmed the possibilities of 
diplomacy. After the Senate vote to 
block any further aid to: Angola, the 
Cubans more than doubled their forces 
and Soviet military aid was resumed on 
an even larger scale. The scope of 
Soviet-Cuban intervention increased 
drastically; the cooperativeness of 
Soviet diplomacy declined. 

The weight of Soviet aid and ad- 
visors and the massive Cuban ex- 
peditionary force began to tip the 
scales of battle in December. By this 
point most of the effective fighting for 
the MPLA was being done by Cubans. 
It was clear that the USSR, Cuba and 
the MPLA hoped to achieve a decisive. 
military victory on the eve of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity’s extraor- 
dinary Summit Conference in Addis 
Ababa a few weeks ago. Yet not- 
withstanding their reverses, the 
FNLA/UNITA forces still controlled 
about 70 percent of the territory and 70 
percent of the population of Angola at 
the time of the Conference. An OAU 
reconciliation commission, which had 
met earlier in 1975, took the position 
that none of the movements should be 
recognized as the Government of An- 
gola. The commission called for a 
ceasefire and the formation of a gov- 
ernment of national unity. Thus, those 
governments who recognized the 
MPLA were in violation of a decision 
of the OAU. 

At the January OAU Summit, 22 
members of the OAU advocated rec- 
ognition of the MPLA and condemna- 
tion of South Africa. But they were 
opposed, in an unusual demonstration 
of solidarity, by 22 other members 
who held out for a more balanced re- 
solution, one that would include the 
following points: 

1. an immediate ceasefire; 

2. condemnation of South Africa 
and immediate withdrawal of all South 
African forces; 

3. withdrawal of all foreign forces; 

4. an end to the supply of arms to all 
factions; and 

5. reconciliation of all factions with 
the aim of establishing a government 
of national unity. 

The United States regarded this pro- 
gram as reasonable and responsive to 
the facts of the situation. But the 
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Soviet Union and Cuba urged MPLA 
supporters to refuse to accept this solu- 
tion. The Summit ended in impasse. 


The United States position 

This then is the significance of An- 
gola and the record to date. In elaborat- 
ing further the U.S. position, I want to 
respond directly to some of the issues 
raised in the current debate. 

® Our principal objective has been 
to respond to an unprecedented appli- 
cation of Soviet power achieved in part 
through the expeditionary forces of a 
client state. 

During 1975 the Soviet Union is es- 
timated to have contributed nearly 
$200 million worth of military assist- 
ance to Angola. This equals the entire 
amount of all military aid from all 
sources to sub-Saharan Africa in 1974. 

Soviet arms have included infantry 
weapons, machine guns, bazookas, 
mortars and recoilless rifles, armored 
personnel carriers, heavy artillery, 
light and medium tanks, truck- 
mounted multitube rocket launchers, 
helicopters and light aircraft. There are 
unconfirmed reports that the Soviet 
Union will provide the MPLA with 
MIG-21 aircraft to be piloted by Cu- 
bans. 

A total of at least 46 flights of Soviet 
heavy and medium military transports 
have ferried Soviet military equipment 
from the USSR to Luanda and 
Congo-Brazzaville, while a steady 
stream of Soviet and Cuban aircraft has 
continued to bring Cuban troops across 
the Atlantic. Soviet naval involve- 
ments, clearly related to the Angola 
event, have continued in West African 
waters for several weeks. 

The implications of Cuba’s unpre- 
cedented and massive intervention 
cannot be ignored. It is a geopolitical 
event of considerable significance. For 
the first time, Cuba has sent an ex- 
peditionary force to another nation on 
another continent. About 11,000 
Cuban military personnel have been 
sent to Angola. If allowed to proceed 
unchecked, this blatant power play 
cannot but carry with it far-reaching 
implications—including the impact it 
will have on the attitudes and future 
conduct of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Indeed, friend and foe alike 
cannot fail to contrast the sending of a 
large Cuban expeditionary force with 


our apparent inability to provide even 
indirect financial assistance. The fail- 
ure of the United States to respond ef- 
fectively will be regarded in many 
parts of the world as an indication of 
our future determination to counter 
similar Communist interventions. 

We have been asked why we do not 
respond with other pressures on the 
Soviet Union. 

The first answer is that many of the 
links the Administration has tried to 
forge, such as trade and credit, which 
would have provided incentives for re- 
straint and levers for penalties have 
been precluded by earlier Congres- 
sional actions. But two other instru- 
ments have been suggested: Wheat 
sales and the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks. A moratorium was placed 
on wheat sales for four months in 
1975. To use this device every three 
months is to blunt it permanently. 
Above all, economic measures take 
too much time to affect a fast-moving 
situation like Angola; any longer term 
impact would be of little use to those 
immediately threatened. We should 
also ponder whether we want to return 
to the situation, now prevented by the 
grain agreement, in which the USSR 
can capriciously enter and leave the 
U.S. grain trade. 

As for the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, we have never considered these 
to be a favor which we grant to the 
Soviet Union, to be turned on and off 
according to the ebb and flow of our 
relations. The fact is that limiting the 
growth of nuclear arsenals is an over- 
riding global problem that must be 
dealt with urgently for our own sake 
and for the sake of the world peace. 

Still, we have made clear that a con- 
tinuation of actions like those in An- 
gola must threaten the entire web of 
Soviet-U.S. relations. In this sense 
both negotiations and the overall rela- 
tionship are in long-term jeopardy un- 
less restraint is exercised. But there is 
no substitute for a local balance; indi- 
rect pressures can succeed only if rapid 
local victories are foreclosed. 

Have we really thought through the 
implications of our decisions? Do we 
really want the world to conclude that 
if the Soviet Union chooses to inter- 
vene in a massive way, and if Cuban or 
other troops are used as an expedition- 
ary force, the United States will not 
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“We are told that we need not concern ourselves because .. . African 
nationalism will reassert itself and drive out foreign influence. Even were 
this to prove true, it still ignores the fact that governments under 
pressure will be forced to yield whenever a threat develops.” 


be able to muster the unity or resolve to 
provide even financial assistance to 
those who are threatened? Can those 
faced with such a threat without hope 
of assistance from us be expected to 
resist? Do we want our potential adver- 
saries to conclude that, in the event of 
future challenges, America’s internal 
divisions are likely to deprive us of 
even minimal leverage over the de- 
velopments of global significance? 

® Our second objective is to help our 
friends in Black Africa who oppose 
Soviet and Cuban intervention. 

Only in recent years has Africa be- 
come free of great power rivalry; it 
must not once again become an arena 
in which the ambitions of outside 
forces are pursued. We have sought 
with our African friends to maintain a 
local balance of power so there can be 
no imposed solution that would de- 
prive the Angolan people of the right to 
determine their own destiny. 

We are told that we need not concern 
ourselves because in the final analysis 
and at some indefinite date in the fu- 
ture, African nationalism will reassert 
itself and drive out foreign influence. 
Even were this to prove true, it still 
ignores the fact that governments 
under pressure will be forced to yield 
whenever a threat develops. Those 
who are threatened cannot afford to 
wait—they must decide whether to re- 
sist or to adjust. Advice which coun- 
sels patience and confidence in the 
verdict of history is a mockery to those 
who are concerned for the fate of their 
country today. History rarely helps 
those who do not help themselves. 

Some charge that we have acted in 
collusion with South Africa. This is 
untrue. We had no foreknowledge of 
South Africa’s intentions, and in no 
way cooperated with it militarily. Nor 
do we view South African intervention 
more benevolently than we do the in- 
tervention of other outside powers. In- 
deed, we have formally proposed that 
the removal of outside forces begin 
with those of South Africa and have 
asked—in vain—for an indication of 
how soon thereafter Soviet and Cuban 
forces would be withdrawn. 

It is also claimed that because of our 
support for the side which later felt 
itself compelled to seek the aid of 
South Africa, we have lost influence in 
Black Africa. One cannot generalize 
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so easily about the perceptions of the 
African people as the firm stand at 
Addis Ababa of 22 OAU members 
against OAU recognition of the MPLA 
should demonstrate. Behind this 
stand, which coincided with the U.S. 
position, was awareness that the 
MPLA represented only a minority of 
Angolans, and also a genuine ap- 
prehension over Soviet and Cuban, as 
well as South African, intervention. 
Indeed it is our inability to support our 
African friends that will cost us influ- 
ence in Africa. 

We are firmly convinced that, had 
there been no outside interference in- 
itiated by the Soviet Union, the Afri- 
cans would have found their own solu- 
tion. No single movement would have 
been strong enough to take over. The 
resulting solution would have been 
more representative of the people of 
Angola than a government imposed by 
an outside power and representing only 
a minority faction. 

The outcome in Angola will have 
repercussions throughout Africa. The 
confidence of countries neighboring 
Angola—Zambia and Zaire—as well 
as other African countries, in the will 
and power of the U.S. will be severely 
shaken if they see that the Soviet Union 
and Cuba are unopposed in their at- 
tempt to impose a regime of their 
choice on Angola. They and others 
elsewhere may well adjust their 
policies to what they consider to be the 
forces of the future. 

® The means we have chosen have 
been limited and explained to Con- 
gress. 

Our immediate objective was to 
provide leverage for diplomatic efforts 
to bring about a just and peaceful solu- 
tion. They were not conceived unilat- 
erally by the United States; they repre- 
sented support to friends who re- 
quested our financial assistance. 

We chose covert means because we 
wanted to keep our visibility to a 
minimum, we wanted the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for an African solu- 
tion. We felt that overt assistance 
would elaborate a formal doctrine jus- 
tifying great power intervention— 
aside from the technical issues such as 
in what budgetary category this aid 
should be given and how it could be 
reconciled with legislative restrictions 
against the transfer of U.S. arms by 


recipients. The Angola situation is of a 
type in which diplomacy without 
leverage is impotent, yet direct mili- 
tary confrontation would involve un- 
necessary risks. Thus it is precisely 
one of those grey areas where covert 
methods are crucial if we are to have 
any prospect of influencing certain 
events of potentially global impor- 
tance. 

We chose a covert form of response 
with the greatest reluctance. But in 
doing so, we were determined to 
adhere to the highest standard of 
Executive-Legislative consultation. 
Eight Congressional Committees were 
briefed on 24 separate occasions. We 
sought in these briefings to determine 
the wishes of Congress. While we do 
not claim that every member approved 
our actions, we had no indication of 
basic opposition. 

Between July and December 1975, 
we discussed the Angolan situation on 
numerous occasions with members of 
the Foreign Relations Committees and 
the Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses, and the Committees of 
both Houses that have CIA oversight 
responsibilities. The two Committees 
investigating CIA activities—the 
Church Committee and the Pike 
Committee—were also briefed. Al- 
together more than two dozen 
Senators, about 150 Congressmen and 
over 100 staff members of both Houses 
were informed. I am attaching to my 
statement a list of all the briefings car- 
ried out. 

Mr. Chairman: 

Where are we now? 


We are told that by providing money 
and arms in Angola we are duplicating 
the mistakes we made in Viet-Nam. 
Such an argument confuses the expen- 
diture of tens of millions of dollars 
with the commitment of U.S. troops. If 
we accept such a gross distortion of 
history—if we accept the claim that we 
can no longer do anything to aid our 
friends abroad because we will inevit- 
ably do too much—then the tragedy of 
Viet-Nam will indeed be monumental. 
We will have lost all ability to respond 
to anything less than direct and sub- 
stantial challenge. And having lost that 
ability we will eventually discover that 
by failing to respond at an early stage, 
our ultimate response will have to be 
greater, and the stakes will be higher. 
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If we do not exercise our respon- 
sibilities to maintain the international 
balance, if Congress and the Executive 
are unable to act in concert when vital 
national interests are affected, then 
world security may well be seriously 
undermined. 

Many of the members of this com- 
mittee have expressed their general 
support for our policy of easing ten- 
sions with the Soviet Union. We, inthe 
Executive Branch, are grateful for that 
support. But this process cannot be di- 
vided into those segments which the 
Soviets will honor, and those which we 
will allow them to ignore. What the 
United States does when confronted 
with a challenge like Angola can be of 
great significance in shaping our future 
relationship with the Soviet Union. A 
demonstration of a lack of resolve 
could lead the Soviets to a great mis- 
calculation, thereby plunging us into a 
major confrontation which neither of 
us wants. Credibility determines, to a 
great degree, what a nation can ac- 
complish without a resort to force. And 
as credibility is reduced, the eventual 
need to resort to force increases. And 
in the end, we are all the losers. 

The United States must make it clear 
that Angola sets no precedent; this type 
of action will not be tolerated 
elsewhere. This must be demonstrated 
by both the Executive and the 
Congress—in our national interest and 
in the interest of world peace. 

To the Soviet Union and to Cuba, 
the Administration says: we will con- 
tinue to make our case to the American 
public. We will not tolerate wanton 
disregard for the interests of others and 
for the cause of world peace. 

To the American people, the Admin- 
istration says: the time has come to put 
aside self-accusation, division, and 
guilt. Our own country’s safety and the 
progress of mankind depend crucially 
upon a united and determined 
America. Today, as throughout our 
200 years, the world looks to us to 
stand up for what is right. By virtue of 
our strength and values we are leaders 
in the defense of freedom: without us 
there can be neither security nor prog- 
ress. 


relationship that will enable the United 
States to play a responsible interna- 
tional role. Both branches will have to 
do their share in restoring the kind of 
nonpartisan support that has served our 
foreign policy so well in the past. On 
the issue of Angola, the Administra- 
tion is now seriously considering ov~rt 
financial aid and we will soon be con- 
sulting with the Congress on this pos- 
sibility. But whatever that decision, let 
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us work together with an appreciation 
of the larger interests involved, and 
with a sense of national responsibility. 
A united America cannot be ignored by 
our adversaries: together we will pre- 
serve the independence of those who 
face the prospect of oppression. To- 
gether we will hearten the friends of 
liberty and peace everywhere. 

(See Secretary Kissinger’s press con- 
ference on page 16.) 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS—Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin of Israel and Mrs. Rabin, second 
from right, and Secretary and Mrs. Kissinger admire the photos of the arrival ceremony at the 
White House and the exhibit on Israel in the Diplomatic Lobby on January 27. At left of the 
Prime Minister is William R. Codus, Assistant Chief of Protocol for Visits. The Kissingers 
hosted a luncheon for their distinguished guests in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 


To the Congress, the Administration 
says: whatever our past disagree- 
ments, let the Congress and the Execu- 
tive now resolve to shape a cooperative 
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1977 budget request totals $1,049,134,000; 
Congressional hearings begin this month 


The Department's 1977 budget re- 
quest totals $1,049,134,000, an in- 
crease of $144,924,000 over fiscal 
year 1976. 

Although this is the first time the 
Department's budget has topped the $1 
billion mark, it still is less than one- 
fourth of one percent of the Federal 
budget submitted to Congress by Pres- 
ident Ford January 21. 

The Department’s budget reflects 
the President’s mandate for holding 
down Federal expenditures and has vir- 
tually no increase for new programs or 
personnel. Nearly all of the 16 percent 
increase in funding above the 1976 
level is to cover mandatory wage and 
price costs, and the level of continuing 
operations for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses Appropriation has been re- 
duced by $4.5 million in 1977 despite 
the $51 million increase shown in the 
table on the next page. 


On the brighter side and of signifi- 
cance to Foreign Service personnel is 
the inclusion of $132,000 for a new 
predeparture lodging allowance au- 
thorized by the 1976 Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act. The purpose of this 
allowance is to pay Foreign Service 
employees predeparture lodging in the 
United States between the time the 
employee’s effects are shipped and the 
time the employee departs. 

Incorporated within the 1977 esti- 
mates are about $70 million and more 
than 2,500 positions for the inter- 
agency financing transfer of the 
Foreign Affairs Administrative Sup- 
port System (FAAS). The system will 
be operational in fiscal year 1977 but is 
also included in 1976 for comparabil- 
ity purposes. The basis for the new 
system is that certain costs, previously 
charged to other agencies under the 
Shared Administrative Support Sys- 
tem (SAS), are fixed and essential to 
the Department’s basic operations and 
are being transferred to the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation. Corresponding 
reductions will be reflected in other 
agencies’ appropriations. 

The budget contains a $30 million 
appropriation request to initiate con- 
struction of a compound in Moscow. 
When completed, the compound will 
contain 635,000 gross square feet of 
office, residential, and service 
facilities for virtually all embassy per- 
sonnel stationed there. The amount re- 
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quested will provide for construction 
of foundations and skeletal frames of 
the many buildings and for four project 
supervisor positions to oversee the 
work. 

Fiscal year 1977 marks the begin- 
ning of a major change in the Federal 
budget cycle; it will be the first fiscal 
year to begin on October | and end on 
September 30. 

To effect the changeover after fiscal 
year 1976 ends on June 30, 1976, 
funds have been appropriated for a 
transition quarter which will run from 


July | to September 30, 1976. 

The Congressional budget hearing 
process is expected to begin with 
House hearings in February. Repre- 
sentative John M. Slack, of West Vir- 
ginia, is the Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary. 

Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee hearings are expected to follow 
soon after House hearings are com- 
pleted. Senator John Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, is Chairman of the Senate Unit. 


Management officials ask posts and offices 
to review staffing, structure, and operations 


Budget and personnel pressures are 
requiring the Department to encourage 
posts to review their staffing and struc- 
ture, to streamline operations, and 
where possible, to make staff reduc- 
tions to the minimum levels necessary 
to carry out U.S. interests. 

This message is being conveyed at 
home and abroad by representatives of 
the office of Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger. 

Six trips abroad by M and M/O offi- 
cers, begun last November, have pro- 
vided occasions to communicate to 
personnel overseas some of the recent 
developments in management reform 
and to bring personnel overseas up- 
to-date on major management prob- 
lems. 

Officers have been traveling to 
selected countries of the Middle East, 
Far East, northern Europe, southern 
Africa, Latin America, and West Af- 
rica. On three of the trips, repre- 
sentatives of the office of Director 
General Carol C. Laise have accom- 
panied the M officers to report on re- 
cent developments in personnel or- 
ganization and programs and to talk 
with individuals about assignments. 

The schedule of overseas trips thus 
far has been as follows: 

Deputy Director of M/MO Donald 
R. Norland, accompanied by the Chief 
of the NEA Assignments Branch in 
PER, Charles Marthinsen, traveled to- 
gether to nine NEA posts; David Dean, 
Chief, Junior Officer Staff, PER, vis- 
ited a number of EA posts. Willard 
DePree of S/P, who was Chairman of 
the Reprogramming Working Group, 
traveled to five northern European 


posts and Moscow; Frederick N. 
Spotts, Special Assistant in M, went to 
seven southern African posts; Wingate 
Lloyd of M/MO, accompanied by 
Charles Grover, Chief, CDA/FS/POL, 
traveled to Caracas, Bogota, Panama 
and Mexico City; and Edward J. Per- 
kins of M/MO together with Beauveau 
B. Nalle, AF Assignments Branch 
Chief, will be visiting posts in west 
Africa. 

Aggravating the task of centralized 
management recently has been the 
sharp increase in the costs of stationing 
personnel overseas and, simultane- 
ously, the growing need for more posi- 
tions for the so-called *‘new issues’’ of 
diplomacy such as energy, oceans, and 
security. 

The resulting squeeze has brought 
an unprecedented demand for re- 
sources that has made essential an en- 
hanced degree of efficiency in their 
use. It also means that traditional ac- 
tivities and functions are being 
reexamined in the light of urgent pleas 
for more positions to handle the ‘‘new 
issues.”” 

From reactions thus far, the organiza- 
tional change that evokes the greatest 
interest is the establishment of the 
Priorities Policy Group composed of 
seventh floor officials with top policy, 
personnel, inspection and manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

The PPG’s role as a source of advice 
to M on the tough budget and personnel 
decisions has highlighted its impor- 
tance. As an institution, it also helps to 
make sure that decisions on these key 
issues are not only fair and equitable 
but are in line with policy consid- 
erations. 
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Comparison of 1977 estimates with 1976 appropriations 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Appropriations 


Salaries and expenses 
Representation allowances 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
(special foreign currency program) 
Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service 
Payment to Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund 


Increase or 
Decrease 


Administration of foreign affairs 
51,003 
300 


35,131 


International organizations and 


conferences 

Contributions to international 
organizations' 

Contributions for international 
peacekeeping activities 

Missions to international 
organizations 

International conferences and 
contingencies 

International trade negotiations 


international commissions 

International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States 
and Mexico: 
Salaries and Expenses 
Construction 

American sections, international 
commissions 

International fisheries commissions 


Educational exchange 

Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange activities 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West 


Total 


54,529 58,500 + 4,071 


9,000 10,000 + 1,000 


904,210? 1,049,1342 + 144,924 


' The increase of $56,147 thousand does not recognize the funding of the full-year 


cost of certain organizations in the transition quarter appropriation. The increase in 
fiscal year 1977 over the fiscal year 1976 and transition quarter appropriations is $8,701 
thousand. 

2 Includes 2,553 positions and $57.3 million in FY 1976 and 2,553 positions and 
$69.9 million in FY 1977 for the Foreign Affairs Administrative Support System (FAAS) 


previously financed through reimbursements from other accounts. 


Scholarships available for employees’ daughters 


Daughters of State Department and 
Foreign Service personnel are invited 
to apply for a scholarship grant at The 
Hall School, a college preparatory 
school in Pittsfield, Mass. 

The scholarship program is not re- 
stricted to families serving overseas, 
and financial assistance beyond the 
grant may be available. 
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The Hall School, established in 1898, 
is fully accredited by the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and is a member of the National 
Association of Independent Schools. 

Further infomation may be obtained 
from Helen P. Joline, Director of Ad- 
missions, The Hall School, 492 Holmes 
Road, Pittsfield, Mass. 01201. 


Budget proposes 
limits on pay, 
annuity bonus 


The Federal budget for fiscal year 
1977 includes proposals to limit the 
October 1976 pay increases for gov- 
ernment employees and to eliminate 
the one percent bonus in future annuity 
increases for retirees. 


On salaries the budget states: 

‘‘The Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970 provides an annual system 
for adjusting Federal pay on the basis 
of comparability with the private sec- 
tor. During the past year, the Presi- 
dent’s Panel on Federal Compensation 
made an extensive and comprehensive 
review of the appropriate levels of 
Federal civilian employees’ pay under 
the principle of comparability. Major 
improvements in the current system of 
comparability were recommended, 
some of which can be implemented by 
administrative action and some of 
which require legislation. 


‘*For purposes of making budget es- 
timates, it has been assumed that the 
Panel’s recommended administrative 
changes will be reflected in the Oc- 
tober 1976 pay raise. The major ad- 
ministrative changes recommended 
are to include data on secretaries and 
computer operators in the comparabil- 
ity survey, and to weight appropriately 
the survey data. It is anticipated that 
these changes in the survey will reduce 
the average comparability increase in 
October 1976 from the earlier estimate 
of 11.5%, although the exact amount 
cannot as yet be determined. These 
changes may affect the increase for 
lower grades more than for higher 
grades because the newly included 
data relate more to the lower grades. 


‘*Legislation will be proposed to ini- 
tiate other reforms recommended by 
the President’s pay panel. These in- 
clude splitting the present general 
schedule into two schedules, and set- 
ting salaries in the new clerical and 
technical schedule on a locality basis. 
The Panel also recommended further 
study to determine the feasibility of 
expanding the comparability principle 
to include fringe benefits as well as 
pay. 

‘*In addition to these changes, and 
consistent with the President’s com- 
prehensive program of fiscal restraint, 
it presently appears necessary to limit 
the increase in Federal salaries. The 
budget assumes that October 1976 pay 
increases for white-collar employees 
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will be limited to 5%. Smaller in- 
creases may be received by some 
employees—consistent with changes 
in the comparability process—but for 
budget purposes, it is assumed that all 
employees will receive at least a 3% 
increase. The estimated average in- 
crease is 4.7%. A full return to com- 
parability is assumed for 1978. In ac- 
cordance with a change in the law 
made in 1975, an allowance for equiv- 
alent pay raises for executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial salaries is included. 

‘*A final decision on the need for 
pay restraint, and on its nature, will be 
made by the President in late summer 
after a review of the economic and fis- 
cal situation at that time and after a 
review of the recommendations of his 
pay agent, the Federal Employees Pay 
Council, and the Advisory Committee 
on Federal Pay. 

‘*The President also will submit 
legislation to implement the Pay 
Panel’s recommendations for reform 
of certain aspects of the law governing 
wage board pay rates which result in 
blue-collar workers earning more than 
their private sector counterparts. The 
1977 allowance includes the effect of 
this proposed legislation. Other re- 
forms and changes proposed by the 
Panel are not expected to affect total 
pay levels significantly in 1977.” 


On retirement and annuities the 
budget says: 


*‘Government retirement programs 
provide benefits for 1.5 million retired 
and disabled Federal civilian employ- 
ees. Outlays for civil service retirees 
will reach $7.0 billion in 1976, $10.0 
billion by 1977, and $15.9 billion by 
1980. The increases result primarily 
from the large growth in the retirement 
rolls, rising average salaries on which 
annuities are based, and CPI adjust- 
ments. Legislation is proposed to cor- 
rect the CPI adjustment formula for 
both civilian and military retired pay. 
This will eliminate provisions that in- 
crease annuities by | percentage point 
more than the CPI increase. The | per- 
centage point provision was originally 
enacted to compensate annuitants for 
the lag between increases in the cost of 
living and increases in annuities. 
However, in practice this feature will, 
over the long run, overcompensate an- 
nuitants. 

**The Civil Service Commission has 
undertaken a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the financing mechanisms for 
civil service retirement and disability. 
This study is expected to be completed 
in the spring of 1976 and further re- 
forms may be proposed as a result.’’ 
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SPEAKER—Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll addresses the annual conference of 
Foreign Service Inspectors on January 6. Inspector General Robert M. Sayre is at the right. 


Inspectors urged to monitor use of resources 


Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll has urged the office of the Inspec- 
tor General of the Foreign Service to 
play a major role in helping the De- 
partment use its resources effectively. 

In remarks at the Inspectors’ annual 
meeting held in the Department 
January 5-9 and chaired by Inspector 
General Robert M. Sayre, Mr. Inger- 
soll said he looked to S/IG to give 
management the insights it needs to 
make decisions on personnel priorities 
and resource allocation. 

The Department must use its people 
and its money effectively, Mr. Inger- 
soll warned, or it will find itself facing 
growing problems in this time of 
sharply trimmed budgets and changing 
priorities. 

The speaker said the Inspectors’ 
recommendations will be put into ef- 
fect if they are ‘‘sound and supported 
by facts.”’ 

Mr. Ingersoll called upon the In- 
spectors to make sure that posts are 
aware of policy, are providing needed 
analysis in their reporting, and are re- 
sponsive to the needs of American citi- 
zens in all fields. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
who underscored Mr. Ingersoll’s 
views, noted that reaction had been 
good to the Department’s recent deci- 
sion to meet its new personnel needs 
for FY-1977 through reprogramming. 
(See NEWSLETTER, January.) 

Budget stringencies for the foresee- 
able future have placed a heavy burden 
on the Priorities Policy Group, he said. 
But the PPG will continue to rely “‘sig- 
nificantly’’ on the Inspectors’ find- 
ings, as reflected in the weight being 
given their recommendations. 

Mr. Eagleburger said he is giving 


high priority to obtaining ‘‘top qual- 
ity’’ personnel for the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps. 

During their meeting, the Inspectors 
exchanged views on policy. They also 
discussed S/IG’s role in meeting the 
Department’s need for self-evaluation 
of its policy and resource management 
efforts. 

Speakers included Charles W. 
Robinson, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; Winston Lord, Di- 
rector of the Policy Planning Staff; 
Caroi C. Laise, Director General of the 
Foreign Service; John M. Thomas, As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration; 
Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs; and William M. 
Watson, M.D., Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Medical Services. 

Other sessions were devoted to the 
policies and the use of resources in 
other agencies. 

On the agenda were talks by Daniel 
Parker, Administrator of AID; Eugene 
P. Kopp, Acting Director of USIA; and 
Robert Shaw, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of International Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

George S. Vest, Director of the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs, discussed Defense matters. 

The meeting also included several 
sessions which reviewed S/IG’s per- 
formance during the past year—and 
plans and objectives for the domestic 
and overseas inspections scheduled for 
1976. 

Following the conference many In- 
spectors attended a week-long pilot 
seminar. The seminar seeks to adapt 
techniques and materials from the 
management courses offered by the 
Foreign Service Institute to S/IG’s 
needs in management evaluation. 
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inspectors have new 
role in evaluations 


New guidelines to strengthen the 
personnel evaluation system of the 
Department, by modifying the role of 
the Office of the Inspector General 
(S/IG) in monitoring and supplement- 
ing the system, have recently been ap- 
proved by the Department in consulta- 
tion with the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association. The guidelines went 
into effect with the cycle of domestic 
and overseas inspections starting in 
January. 

Under the new guidelines, Foreign 
Service Inspectors are instructed to: 

a. Prepare an Inspector’s Memoran- 
dum on the way in which each in- 
spected unit (Foreign Service post or 
Department unit) is carrying out its 
overall responsibilities for ensuring 
the proper functioning of the personnel 
evaluation system; and 

b. Prepare Inspectors Evaluation 
Reports (IERs) on individual officers 
of the following categories, whether 
located in the Department or in the 
field: 

(1) Officers of Class 2 
(FSO, FSR and FSRU); and 


and 3 


Una replica de la Campana de la 
Libertad que senate la firma de la 
Declaracion de Independencia cl 4 de juho 
de 1776 La Campana se rajo en 1835 mcntras taina 
para ¢l funcral de John Marshall Presidente dela sw 
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(2) Officers of Class 6 (FSO and 
FSR’s subject to the mid-career 
threshold). 


Until now, Inspectors have prepared 
IERs on all Foreign Service personnel 
located at overseas posts that were un- 
dergoing inspection, but not on per- 
sonnel located in the Department of 
State. The new guidelines are expected 
to strengthen the personnel evaluation 
system by focusing S/IG’s resources 
on monitoring the system itself and on 
providing additional insights on offi- 
cer performance at the key stages in the 
career. 


In the case of Class 2 and 3 officers, 
consideration will be given not only to 
their suitability for promotion across 
and beyond the senior threshold but 
also to assignment to the top manage- 
ment positions of the Department both 
in the United States and abroad. The 
evaluation of Class 6 officers will help 
determine the qualifications of the of- 
ficers inspected for promotion across 
the mid-career threshold and for reten- 
tion. 


Evaluations will be written only on 
the officers serving in units being in- 
spected in the regular inspection 
schedule, unless exceptional circum- 


stances exist. However, to ensure fair- 
ness to Foreign Service personnel as- 
signed to other-agency positions out- 
side the Department of State, Inspec- 
tors will continue to prepare evaluation 
reports on all such personnel on an 
annual basis with the exception of (a) 
personnel rated or reviewed by a 
member of the Foreign Service for the 
convenience of another agency; (b) 
who are on training assignments; or (c) 
who were appointed for the conveni- 
ence of other agencies. 

Inspectors will continue to be avail- 
able to all personnel in the course of 
their inspections for consultation on 
personnel matters. An Inspector may 
submit a report to the Department in 
connection with such consultation if he 
considers it appropriate. 


The Graduate School of the De- 
partment of Agriculture offers hun- 
dreds of inexpensive, job-related 
courses. Classes are open to 
everyone, regardless of educational 
background or place of employment. 

For information and a course listing 
call (202)447-4419 or write: Graduate 
School, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


~ 
¢ 


‘\y 


MONTEVIDEO—For the fourth consecutive year, the U.S. Embassy provided many attrac- 
tions at the annual Festival of the Nations, a miniature World's Fair with 42 other countries 
also represented. The fair was organized by the Voluntarios de Coordinacion Social under 
the personal direction of Uruguay's First Lady, Seriora Josefina Herran de Bordaberry. The 
United States’ stand featured the Bicentennial Year as its theme—and net proceeds from 
the stand are expected to top last year’s $50,000. Shown at left are scale models of 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia and the famed Liberty Bell, which attracted the attention 
of thousands of Uruguayans. Above, Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa treats the First Lady 
to a hot dog. The pavilion featured the flags of the 50 states, poster-size photographs of 
many U.S. presidents, the Jumping Ambassadors, the U.S. Air Force parachute team from 
the 193rd Infantry Brigade in Panama; the 32-piece Air Force Band, Southern Command; 
and Flipper and Kathy, two of the dolphins from Wometco Seaquarium, Miami. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


President nominates three new Ambassadors 


President Ford last month nomi- 
nated new Ambassadors to Australia 
and Nauru, Trinidad and Tobago and 
Surinam. 

The nominations required confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Those named: 

—James W. Hargrove to Australia, 
and to serve concurrently without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Nauru. Mr. Hargrove, 
currently a Financial Consultant, 
served as Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Finance and Administration 
from 1969 to 1971 and as Senior As- 
sistant Postmaster General for Sup- 
port, U.S. Postal Service, from 1971 
to 1972. 

—Albert B. Fay to Trinidad and To- 
bago. Mr. Fay has been engaged in oil, 
gas, marina, ranching, real estate and 
other investments in Texas and 
Louisiana since 1937. 

—J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., to the Re- 
public of Surinam. Mr. Zurhellen is 
currently Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. A 
career Foreign Service Officer, he 
served as Deputy Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency from 1973 to 1975. 


THE AMBASSADOR to Australia and the 
Republic of Nauru, Mr. Hargrove, 


NEW AMBASSADOR—Anne L. Armstrong receives congratulations from President and Mrs. 
Ford and Secretary Kissinger on January 15 after the President nominated the former White 


Mr. Hargrove Mr. Fay 


served as Secretary ana Treasurer of 
Caddo Abstract Co. in 1946 and 1947. 

From 1947 to 1969 he held execu- 
tive positions with the Texas Eastern 
Transmission., including Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Vice President for 
Finance, Secretary, and Senior Vice 
President. 


Mr. Fay, the Ambassador to Trinidad 
and Tobago, is a member and former 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Houston Museum of Natural Sci- 
ence in Houston, and a member of the 
Board of Directors and Budget and Fi- 
nance Committee of the Panama Canal 
Company. 

He has also served on many other 
boards and committees—including 
service as former Director of the 


House Counselor as Ambassador to the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 
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American Brahman Breeders Associa- 
tion, President and Founder of Sea- 
brook Shipyard in Seabrook, Tex., 
former Director of the Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Houston, and 
former Director of the International 
Bank, also in Houston. 

Mr. Fay was the Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for Texas from 
February 1960 to May 1969. He also 
served as a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1968 and as a 
fund raiser that year. 

During World War II Mr. Fay 
served as a Lieutenant in the Navy. 


IF CONFIRMED by the Senate, Mr. 
Zurhellen will be first U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Surinam, 
which attained its independence 
on November 25, 
1975. 

A former Gen- 
eral Manager of 
the Universal 
Sales Company, of 
New York, an ex- 
port firm, Mr. 
Zurhellen joined 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1947. He 
was on detail at 
Yale and Harvard 
universities for Japanese language and 
area studies and later continued his 
training in Yokohama until 1950. 

Mr. Zurhellen served as Principal 
Officer, Public Affairs Officer and 
Consular Officer at Fukuoka, Execu- 
tive Officer at Yokohama, Economic 
Officer at Tokyo, and Foreign Affairs 
Officer in the Department between 
1950 and 1959. After an assignment at 
the National War College, he was 
Deputy Principal Officer at Munich, 
Consul General at Kobe-Osaka, and 
Counselor of Political Affairs at To- 
kyo. 

In 1967 Mr. Zurhellen was assigned 
to the Department and the following 
year he became Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Tel Aviv. 


Mr. Zurhellen 


President Ford on January 16 ac- 
cepted the resignation of Robert G. 
Neumann as Ambassador to the King- 
dom of Morocco, effective upon a date 
to be determined. 
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New Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


President Ford on February 4 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate John 
Arthur Shaw as the new Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance. Mr. 
Shaw is currently 
Associate Director 
of the Presidential iy 
Personnel Office © 
at the White &@ 
House. Aas 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 
Shaw would suc- 
ceed Webster B. 
Todd, Jr., who has 
held the post since 
May 1974. 

Mr. Shaw was an Instructor in His- 
tory and founder of the crew at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
from 1967 to 1970. 

During the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign he served as Special Assistant to 
the Chairman of the European Repub- 
lican Committee, and from 1973 to 
1974 he was a Political and Manage- 
ment Consultant in Washington. 


Mr. Shaw 


Kissinger lauds Bruce 

Secretary Kissinger paid high 
tribute to Ambassador David K.E. 
Bruce, U.S. Representative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, during a visit to NATO head- 
quarters in Brussels on January 23. 

Ambassador Bruce recently re- 
signed the NATO post, where he has 
been serving since November 1974. 
Dr. Kissinger said at a press confer- 
ence, ‘‘He is one of the great men in 
American diplomacy. We will miss 
him enormously here but, even 
though he periodically threatens to 
retire, we will press him into service 
for something or other when we can 
catch him unaware.”’ 

During his career the veteran dip- 
lomat has served as Ambassador to 
France, Germany and Great Bri- 
tain, Under Secretary of State, Per- 
sonal Representative of the Presi- 
dent, with rank of Ambassador, to 
the Paris peace talks on Viet-Nam, 
and Chief of the U.S. Liaison Of- 
fice in Peking. 
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Grievance board to be chaired by Porter; 
new procedures scheduled for end of March 


Alexander B. Porter, one of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished professional 
arbitrators, has been named Chairman 
of the new statutory Foreign Service 
Grievance Board. 

The new Board 
will adjudicate 
grievances of the 
Foreign Service 
employees of the 
Department, AID 
and USIA. 

In signing the 
Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 
1976 last Novem- 
ber, President Ford set in motion for 
the first time a legislated grievance 
system for Foreign Service employees. 
(See NEWSLETTER, December.) 


Mr. Porter 


The law requires that detailed pro- 
cedures for the new grievance system 
be worked out between the agency 
management and the representative 
employee organization. 

The new grievance procedure for 
Foreign Service employees is 
scheduled to become operative by the 
end of March. 


Mr. Porter was the unanimous first 
choice of the agencies and the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association 
(AFSA). 

Chairman-designate Porter, who 
served as Deputy Chairman of the 
interim Grievance Board, is both per- 
manent umpire for, among others, the 
Republic Steel Corporation and the 
United Steelworkers of America. He 
also is an arbitrator under the AFL- 
CIO Internal Disputes Plan. 

Mr. Porter, an attorney, has also 
served as both chairman and member 
of many Presidentially appointed labor 
dispute boards. He is a member of the 
Governing Board of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators, and of the 
American Arbitration Association. 

Mr. Porter was born in New Jersey 
in 1926. He holds a B.A. degree from 
Wesleyan University and an LL.B. de- 
gree from Yale Law School. 

Other members of the Grievance 
Board will be chosen jointly by agency 


management and the employee rep- 
resentative organization. 

The new grievance system estab- 
lished by the new law resembles the 
interim Foreign Service grievance 
procedures in some basic features. It 
provides for consideration of griev- 
ances by agency administrative offi- 
cials as the first step. If the grievance is 
not resolved to the employee’s satis- 
faction, he or she can take it on to an 
impartial Grievance Board. 

The scope of grievances is defined 
broadly, within the authority of the 
head of the agency. 

Grievants are assured of freedom 
from reprisal or harassment in the 
grievance process. 

Specified subjects are excluded as 
grievances, such as individual trans- 
fers and assignments, judgments of 
Selection Boards and similar bodies in 
the promotion process, and matters for 
which specific appeals procedures are 
authorized under other laws. 

The Grievance Board can issue re- 
medial orders for correction of official 
personnel files, decisions on allow- 
ances and other perquisites of 
employment, retention of employees 
in service if their separation would re- 
sult from the matter by which they are 
aggrieved, and other specified types of 
redress. 

On promotions, assignments, and 
other disciplinary actions, and on other 
types of remedial actions not specified 
as coming within the Board’s powers, 
the Board can make recommendations 
to the head of the agency. 

The new law provides that regula- 
tions implementing the grievance 
legislation, and final agency actions or 
Grievance Board decisions in indi- 
vidual cases, may be carried to judicial 
review if a party to a grievance be- 
lieves that the standards of the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act have been vio- 
lated. The only exception concerns the 
agency head’s decision on reinstate- 
ment of officers involuntarily retired be- 
fore the effective date of the new law. 

Inquiries concerning the new Griev- 
ance Board may be directed to its 
Executive Secretary, S/FSG, Room 
7813, NS, Ext. 29004. 
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Kissinger discusses U.S.-Soviet relationship 


Secretary Kissinger met with the 
press on January 14. A transcript of 
the conference, which was largely de- 
voted to SALT and Angola, follows: 


SECRETARY KISSINGER: 

. . . The United States holds the view 
that the essence of the United States- 
Soviet relationship, if it is to proceed 
towards a genuine easing of tensions, 
is that neither side will seek to obtain 
unilateral advantage vis-a-vis the 
other, that restraint will govern our 
respective policies, and that nothing 
will be done that could escalate tense 
Situations into confrontation between 
our two countries. 

It is the United States view that 
these principles of mutual relations 
are not simply a matter of abstract 
good will. They are at the very heart 
of how two responsible great powers 
must conduct their relations in the nu- 
clear era. 

It must be clear that when one great 
power attempts to obtain a special po- 
sition of influence based on military 
intervention and irrespective of origi- 
nal motives, the other power will 
sooner or later act to offset this advan- 
tage. But this will inevitably lead to a 
chain of action and reaction typical of 
other historic eras in which great 
powers maneuvered for advantage, 
only to find themselves sooner or later 
embroiled in major crises and indeed 
in open conflict. 

It is precisely this pattern that must 
be broken if a lasting easing of ten- 
sions is to be achieved. 

Whatever justification in real or al- 
leged requests for assistance the 
Soviet Union may consider to have 
had in intervening and in actively 
supporting the totally unwarranted 
Cuban introduction of an expedition- 
ary force into Angola, the fact re- 
mains that there has never been any 
historic Soviet or Russian interest in 
that part of the world. It is precisely 
because the United States is prepared 
to accept principles of restraint for it- 
self that it considers, the Soviet move 
in Angola as running counter to the 
crucial principles of avoidance of uni- 
lateral advantage and scrupulous con- 
cern for the interests of others which 
we have jointly enunciated. 

The United States considers such 
actions incompatible with a genuine 
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relaxation of tensions. We believe 
that this is a wholly unnecessary set- 
back to the constructive trends in 
U.S.-Soviet relations which we can- 
not believe is ultimately in the Soviet 
or the world interest. 

The question arises whether, in the 
light of Angola and its implications 
for Soviet-American relations, it is 
consistent with our policy to go to 
Moscow and to negotiate on SALT. 
There are two points that need to be 
made in this comext. 

First, we have never considered the 
limitation of strategic arms as a favor 
we grant to the Soviet Union, to be 
turned on and off according to the ebb 
and flow of our relations. It is clear 
that the continuation of an unre- 
strained strategic arms race will lead 
to neither a strategic nor a political 
advantage. If this race continues, it 
will have profound consequences for 
the well-being of all of humanity. 

Limitation of strategic arms is 
therefore a permanent and global 
problem that cannot be subordinated 
to the day-to-day changes in Soviet- 
American relations. 

At the same time, it must be under- 
stood on both sides that if tensions in- 
crease over a period of time, the gen- 
eral relationship will deteriorate, and 
therefore the SALT negotiations will 
also be affected. 

Second, we must consider the 
long-term consequences of a failure of 
the SALT negotiations. If the interim 
agreement lapses, the Soviets will be 
free of several severe restraints. They 
can add heavy ICBMs without restric- 
tions. They can build more subma- 
rines without dismantling old ICBMs. 
There will be no equal ceiling of 
2,400. The immediate impact would 
be that the numerical gap frozen in 
SALT I, and equalized in Vladivos- 
tok, would again become a factor, fac- 
ing us with the choice of either large 
expenditures in the strategically and 
politically unproductive area or a per- 
ceived inequality with its political im- 
plications. 

Of course we will not negotiate any 
agreement that does not achieve 
strategic equality for the United States 
and that we cannot defend as being in 
the national interest. Nor does it mean 
that Angola, or similar situations, 
will, if continued, not impinge on 


SALT as well as the general relation- 
ship. But it does mean that the general 
objective of a more orderly and stable 
nuclear relationship is in the interests 
of the United States and in the inter- 
ests of the world, and cannot be easily 
abandoned. This is why the President 
has decided that I should go to Mos- 
cow to negotiate on SALT, and we 
expect that the talks will be conducted 
in the same spirit by the Soviet side. 
Now I will go to your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does the fact that 
you are going to Moscow now mean 
that you have forwarded a new pro- 
posal to the Kremlin on SALT? 

A. We have not yet forwarded a 
new proposal to Moscow on SALT, 
but we expect to do so before I go 
there, within the next day or two. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is standing 
in the way of a compromise that would 
point the way to a treaty at this point? 

A. The obstacle to an agreement re- 
sults primarily from issues that could 
not be considered fully at Vladivos- 
tok, because the technology was not 
yet developed at that time. Primarily 
the issues concern how to deal with 
the Soviet BACKFIRE bomber and 
how to deal with the American cruise 
missiles; whether and how to count 
them; whether and what restraints to 
accept. These are fundamentally the 
outstanding issues. Most other issues 
have either been settled in principle or 
in detail. 


Q. Excuse me, if I may follow up. 
but that was the case several months 
ago and you didn’t go to Moscow. 
Now you are going. Does this mean 
that at least these two outstanding is- 
sues are pretty much settled? 

A. There has been no discussion 
with the Soviets except that the 
Soviets have assured us that they are 
prepared to modify their last position, 
and, on that basis, we hope to be able 
to work out some solution. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you saying 
that you are making Soviet restraint in 
Angola a quid pro quo for any suc- 
cessful conclusion to the SALT treaty, 
or are you not saying that? 

A. I am saying two things: I am say- 
ing that Soviet actions in Angola, if 
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continued, are bound to affect the 
general relationship with the United 
States; that a substantial deterioration 
of that relationship can also over time 
affect the strategic arms talks. 

At this point, however, I would also 
maintain that the limitation of 
strategic arms is not a concession we 
make to the Soviet Union, but it is an 
objective that is in our interest, and it 
is in the world interest, and it is in the 
interest of world peace. So we will 
pursue the negotiations in the present 
framework. 


Q. To follow up, if there is no 
change in the Soviet position on An- 
gola, would you then expect that there 
could be a successful SALT II negoti- 
ation later on? 

A. We would have to face this in 
the light of the circumstances that may 
exist later. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have been 
sending this message, you and the 
President have been sending this mes- 
sage to Moscow now for several 
weeks. Have you had any indication 
whatsoever that the Soviets might be 
interested in a diplomatic solution to 
Angola, and secondly, are you willing 
to discuss this with the Soviets when 
you go to Moscow? 

A. It is a close race between the 
messages we send and the deteriora- 
tion of our domestic position. And 
messages that are not backed up at 
home lose a fair amount of their cred- 
ibility. 

We are prepared to discuss Angola, 
and we have had some exchanges with 
the Soviet Union on Angola in recent 
weeks which we will have to clarify. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is the fact that 
you are going to Moscow-can that be 
taken as a sure thing that you will 
reach an agreement, or is there still 
the possibility of failure? 

A. There is the possibility of fail- 
ure. We do not know the details of the 
Soviet position, and on the other hand 
we assume that the Soviet Union 
would not invite the Secretary of State 
to negotiate with Mr. Brezhnev, un- 
less a major effort would be made to 
come to an agreement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it your expec- 
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tation that if things go as you antici- 
pate that you will be able to conclude 
an agreement in Moscow? Will you 
set out for us what you are aiming 
at—are you aiming at an agreement 
in principle? 

A. No, there cannot be a final 
agreement in Moscow. The most that 
is achievable in Moscow is an agree- 
ment in principle similar to the Vlad- 
ivostok agreement, but covering the 
Outstanding issues such as 
BACKFIRE and cruise missiles, and 
to relate them to Vladivostok. And 
then there will have to be technical 
discussions at Geneva to work out the 
detailed provisions. And that, under 
the best of circumstances, would take 
another two to three months. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I am curious as 
to how you are going to conduct these 
parallel negotiations with the Soviets. 
On the one hand, you are indicating 
that the success of SALT may hinge on 
Soviet activities in Angola. On the 
other hand, you are going to Moscow 
in a few days presumably to conclude 
an agreement in principle. How can 
you do that without knowing what the 
Soviet reaction in Angola is? 

A. I have made clear in my state- 
ment that the regulation of nuclear 
arms in the strategic field between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is 
not a benefit we confer on the Soviet 
Union. It is a generic problem of 
world order that must be settled at 
some point and for which conditions 
are propitious now because of a long 
record of negotiation, and because 
technology is at a point where it is 
possible to accept certain restraints 
now which might then have to wait for 
another cycle of technology before 
they can be made effective. 

The point I am making is that if 
there is a general deterioration in our 
relationship, it could affect SALT. In 
any event, whatever is agreed in Mos- 
cow will take several months to 
negotiate in greater detail. 


Q. If I could just follow up for a 
second, please—in other words, you 
are not saying, then, that if there is 
not some Soviet pull-back in Angola 
before the termination of your trip to 
Moscow, that that is going to have an 
adverse effect on SALT. 


A. That is correct. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that 
messages not backed up at home lose 
certain credibility, I think. We are 
now entering a presidential election 
year. Isn't it likely that those mes- 
sages will continue not to be backed 
up; and what impact will that have on 


foreign policy in general? 


A. I have always believed very 
strongly that the foreign policy of the 
United States must reflect the perma- 
nent values and interests of the United 
States. It is not a partisan foreign pol- 
icy. And to the best of my ability, I 
have attempted to conduct this office 
in a manner that can make it achieve 
bipartisan support. 


It would therefore be a tragedy if 
during this election year we did not 
find some means to put some restraint 
on our domestic debates in the field of 
foreign policy and to find some means 
of common action. 


As soon as the Congress returns, I 
will talk to several of the leaders to 
see what cooperation is possible to put 
at least some restraint on partisan con- 
troversy, because the penalties we 
will pay for lack of unity will have to 
be paid for for many years. 


But it is a problem. I agree with 
you. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what exactly is it 
that you are asking the Soviets to do in 
Angola? Are you asking them to to- 
tally cease arms shipments to the 
MPLA? Are you asking them to get 
the Cubans out of there? Or would 
you be satisfied with something less 
than that-that they, for example, 
moderate the amount of arms that they 
are sending and take some of the Cu- 
bans out? 


A. First of all, let us get some idea 
of the dimensions of what the Soviet 
Union has done. 


The Soviet Union has sent close to 
$200 million worth of military equip- 
ment to Angola in the last nine 
months, which equals the total 
amount of all military equipment sent 
to all the rest of sub-Saharan Africa by 
all other countries. So that is not a 
minor infusion of military force. In 
addition to that, between 5,000 and 
7,000 Cuban military forces are in 
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Cuba—are in Angola—in fact, they 
seem to be everywhere except in 
Cuba. The fighting in the northern 
front in Angola is conducted almost 
entirely by Cuban forces and without 
even a pretense of any significant 
MPLA participation. Now, that is a 
Significant international event for 
which there are no clever explanations 
and from which other countries must 
draw certain conclusions. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, our position is that there 
should be a cease-fire; that all foreign 
forces should be withdrawn. We are 
even prepared to discuss a phasing by 
which South African forces are with- 
drawn first, if there is a stated brief 
interval after which all other forces 
are withdrawn; that there should be 
negotiations between the main fac- 
tions; that all outside powers, includ- 
ing, of course, the United States, 
cease their military intervention. And 


we are prepared to agree to the end of 


all military shipments. 

If the issue comes down to nominal 
shipments for a normal government by 
African standards, this is something 
about which we are prepared to 
negotiate. 

We want to get the great powers out 
of Angola. We want to return it as an 
African problem. And we are pre- 
pared to accept any solution that 
emerges out of African efforts. 

Our concern about Angola is the 
demonstration of a Soviet willingness 
to intervene with what for those condi- 
tions is a very substantial military in- 
fusion of military force—plus an ex- 
peditionary force—while the United 
States paralyzes itself by declaring a 
fraction of this as a massive involve- 
ment of the United States, when we 
have declared that there is no possibil- 
ity of any American military forces or 
advisers going there. And that is an 
event of considerable international 
significance—both the Soviet action 
and the American reaction. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow that up, 
you spoke of the need to break the pat- 
tern of action and reaction that could 
build towards crisis. Isn't that what 
the Senate was trying to do, to break 
that pattern? 

A. Well, you can always break the 
pattern of action and reaction by 
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yielding. Our idea is to maintain the 
international equilibrium—not to give 
temptation for aggressive and irre- 
sponsible action—and at the same 
time to establish principles of mutual 
restraint. Certainly it is always possi- 
ble to solve these problems in the 
short term by declaring that they do 
not exist. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, two questions. | 
am not sure I have this exactly right, 
but didn’t you say at a previous press 
conference that the United States 
would not table another SALT pro- 
posal unless the Russians tabled 
another one first? And secondly, have 
all the members of the NSC and the 
Verification Panel signed off on this 
new proposal that we plan to offer in 
Moscow? 

A. With respect to the first ques- 
tion, | said that the United States can- 
not table a new proposal simply be- 
cause the Soviets had rejected the old 
one. We have been given a clear 
promise that there would be a signifi- 
cant modification in the Soviet posi- 
tion. Under these conditions, we are 
prepared to put forward a modifica- 
tion of our position, because we 
would prefer to negotiate from our po- 
sition rather than from some other. 

We have made clear—and I can re- 
peat it here—that if the Soviets do not 
modify their last position, there can 
be no agreement. And the position 
which we will forward to them will be 
substantially different from the last 
Soviet position. So it will require— 


Q. Substantially different from 
their last position? 

A. It will also be somewhat differ- 
ent from our position. It is an honest 
attempt to find a solution that takes 
into account the real concerns of all 
sides. 

With respect to our internal discus- 
sions, I will not have a clear picture 
until I have read all the newspaper ar- 
ticles that will emerge over the next 
few weeks, which are invariably more 
dramatic than the discussions which in 
fact take place. But my impression is 
that there is unanimity on the course 
that we are pursuing. We have had 
very good meetings. We have had two 
Verification Panel meetings, two 
NSC meetings. There will probably be 


another NSC meeting before I go just 
to review the bidding. And | would 
say that the government is operating, 
until the Sunday editions, with com- 
plete unanimity. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff don’t provide much drama for 
you, but are they signing on to this 
proposal? 

A. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
signing on to this proposal, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you rec- 
ommend conclusion of a new SALT 
agreement with the Soviets if Soviet 
and Cuban forces are still in Angola? 

A. I am going to Moscow in order 
to see whether the deadlock in these 
negotiations can be broken. We 
should not play with the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Negotiations. It is a 
matter that is of profound concern for 
the long-term future. It is in an area in 
which no significant advantages can 
be achieved by either side but in 
which the momentum of events can 
lead to consequences that could be 
very serious. And therefore we will 
not use it lightly for bargaining pur- 
poses in other areas. On the other 
hand, obviously if the general rela- 
tionship deteriorates, then it could 
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over a period of time even affect the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. But 
I think we should make every effort to 
avoid that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you and your 
people have been talking to the Soviet 
Union about what they are doing in 
Angola. How would you describe, or 
what are your impressions of, the 
Soviet attitude towards a lessening or 
a decrease of their role there that 
would be satisfactory to us? 

A. We are exploring with the Soviet 
Union now what steps can be taken in 
the wake of the OAU meeting, and we 
have had some exploratory talks, 
some of which would offer the possi- 
bility of progress. But we would have 
to be sure that we understand the 
meaning that the Soviets attach to 
some of their ideas. 


Q. One follow-up. If the Soviet 
Union wants the Cuban expeditionary 
force out, would that bring about its 
departure? 

A. That's their problem. 


Q. But you must have an opinion. 

A. I think major powers have a re- 
sponsibility to think about the conse- 
quences they will face when they en- 
gage their troops or troops of their 
friends. It is a lesson we have had to 
learn; it may be a lesson that the 
Soviet Union should learn. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, two additional 
points on Angola. There have been to- 
tally contradictory reports from the 
United States and from the Soviet 
Union about the presence of Soviet 
vessels off Angola. U.S. officials say 
they are there. The Soviet Union says 
this is a total fabrication. 

Secondly, the outcome of the OAU 
meeting—what is the U.S. perception 
of whether that has enhanced or re- 
tarded the prospect of a diplomatic 
movement from here on? 

A. There is no question that there 
are some Soviet vessels off An- 
gola—or at least they were yesterday. 
I haven't seen today’s report. There 
was a cruiser heading south, which is 
now in port in Guinea. So we don’t 
know whether it will continue to head 
south, or whether it will move to 
another destination. That would be the 
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largest Soviet vessel that has been off 
Southern Africa in many years. But 
we are not sure yet whether it will 
continue to move south. 

When the original announcements 
were made, it was heading south. It 
has since put in at the port in Guinea. 

What was your other question? 


Q. The Soviet Union has denied 
that it has any ships there. Where do 
you go from that kind of a stand-off? 

A. Well, if there are no ships there, 
and if we should wake up one morning 
and find there are no ships there, we 
will agree with them. And that will 
end the debate. We are not going to 
pursue—it’s a good way to make the 
ships disappear. 


Q. The second point was your per- 
ception of the outcome of the OAU 
meeting. Has that advanced or re- 
tarded the diplomatic prospects? 

A. I think, considering events in 
this country in recent weeks and the 
difficulty we have had to give a clear 
indication of what the United States 
could do, considering the massive 
Cuban and Soviet lobbying effort that 
went on at the OAU meeting, it is re- 
markable that half of the members of 
the OAU substantially agreed with our 
perception of the problem, which is to 
say, not to recognize any of the fac- 
tions and to bring about an end of 
foreign intervention. 

We think, moreover, that a vast 
majority of the OAU members favor 
an end of foreign intervention, if one 
can separate that problem from some 
of the local issues. 

So we think that there is a consider- 
able African support for the main lines 
of our policy, which is, after all, to 
leave African problems to the African 
nations, and to insulate Africa from 
great power confrontation. 

We do not want anything for the 
United States. We are not opposed to 
the MPLA as an African movement. 
We are opposed to the massive foreign 
intervention by which a victory of the 
MPLA is attempted to be achieved. 

So I believe that this position, 
which in its totality is supported by, 
after all, half of the African states in 
the face of much discouraging news 
from here, is in its major elements 
supported by more than half of the Af- 


rican states. And we hope that a dip- 
lomatic solution can be built on that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Middle 
East-could you take a question on the 
Middle East now? 

Q. Well, more like Angola. 

A. All right. Let me get somebody 
there. Henry? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, given the Con- 
gressional attitudes on foreign affairs 
in general, do you intend to talk to 
any leaders of Congress before you go 
to Moscow to negotiate further, and is 
there any danger that a repudiation by 
Congress of a SALT agreement might 
be counter-productive to the very ob- 
jectives you're seeking for the long 
term? 

A. I have been briefing Congres- 
sional leaders on SALT negotiations 
consistently. There has been no signi- 
ficant new development in the 
negotiating process, but I will no 
doubt be in touch with some of the 
senior members of the Senate. 

As far as repudiation of an agree- 
ment is concerned, it would of course 
be a very serious matter since in any 
event, one of the biggest foreign pol- 
icy problems we now face is the ques- 
tion from other countries, of who 
speaks for the United States. Some- 
body has to speak for the United 
States, and there can be no foreign 
policy without authority. 

So if an agreement were repudiated, 
it would accelerate this very danger- 
ous tendency, but we do not have an 
agreement yet. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your assess- 
ment, how will the death of Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai affect relations 
between the United States and China 
and between China and the Soviet 
Union, and how do you view the re- 
turn of the helicopter pilots by the 
Chinese to the Soviet Union? 

A. The relationship between the 
United States and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is based on the permanent 
interests of both countries; and even 
though my admiration for Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai is well known, | 
do not believe that it was his personal- 
ity, alone or principally, that was the 
basis of that relationship. So I would 
think that the main lines of our rela- 
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“| think we have the possibility of a SALT agreement that is 
in the national interest and that, with a rational debate in which the 
alternatives are clearly put, can be sold to the American 
public and to the American Congress.” 


tionship to the People’s Republic of 
China can continue along well- 
established lines. And, certainly, as 
far as the United States is concerned, 
as I said in my speech to the General 
Assembly, there is no relationship to 
which we attach greater importance 
than the relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

On the other hand, we should have 
no illusions on what that relationship 
is based. There is no question that the 
interest the People’s Republic of 
China has in a relationship with the 
United States depends on its assess- 
ment of the relevance of the United 
States to problems of concern to the 
People’s Republic of China. And to 
the degree that the United States 
seems less able to play a major inter- 
national role, for whatever reason, to 
that extent, the leaders in Peking, who 
are extremely sophisticated, will draw 
conclusions from it. 

And it is this, and not the issue of 
personalities, that will affect the final 
judgments that will be made. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that last point 
then, how can there be no movement 
on Taiwan, as there has been none 
over the last couple of years—how is 
that relationship then relevant for 
China? 

A. Well, first of all, I am not saying 
there has been no movement over re- 
cent years. 

Secondly, one would have to say 
that there are other issues that are con- 
sidered more important by the 
People’s Republic of China, in the 
present phase of its relationship with 
the United States, than Taiwan. 


Q. Can you give us some examples? 

A. Well, the overall performance of 
the United States with respect to the 
world equilibrium. 


Q. Do you see any chance that in 
the UN Security Council debate that 
is now going on in the Middle East 
that anything constructive could come 
out, either for Isrdel or for the United 
States; and would you say that the 
polarization that seems to be occur- 
ring as a result of that debate between 
Israel and the Palestinians, the PLO, 
has hastened the need for a reconven- 
ing of the Geneva Conference? 
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A. Well, the United States supports 
the reconvening of the Geneva Con- 
ference, or of a preparatory confer- 
ence to discuss the reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference. 

I do not want to prejudge the out- 
come of a debate which is still going 
on, but, from what we have seen, the 
resolutions that are at this moment 
being talked about seem not too prom- 
ising. 

On the other hand, the United 
States strongly supports progress to- 
ward peace in the Middle East and 
will make efforts, when this debate is 
concluded, to begin the negotiating 
process in whatever forum can be ar- 
ranged. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you see 
the possibilities now of either Syrian 
or Israeli intervention in Lebanon? 

A. Well, we have stated repeatedly 
that we support the independence and 
sovereignty of Lebanon and the right 
of the communities within Lebanon to 
lead their own lives. We would be- 
lieve that any outside military inter- 
vention, from whatever quarter, 
would involve the gravest threat to 
peace and stability in the Middle East; 
and we have left the parties concerned 
in no doubt that the United States 
would oppose any military interven- 
tion from whatever quarter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, earlier you said 
that the United States would favor a 
South African withdrawal even in ad- 
vance of withdrawal by the other 


foreign forces. Can we infer from this 


that there’s been some sort of work on 
a timetable or some coordination with 
South Africa about its presence there? 

A. No. The United States favors the 
withdrawal unconditionally of all 
foreign forces—South African, Cu- 
ban, Soviet, and whatever other 
foreign forces could be there. 

The United States in a general 
negotiation might even—could even 
support a phased withdrawal, as long 
as the interval were sufficiently short 
and it is not just an excuse to permit 
the Cubans to take over all of Angola, 
which is what the military fighting is 
now coming down to in Angola. But 
this refers to diplomatic possibilities; 
it does not refer to any understanding 
between us and South Africa. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, this being the 
first news conference for 1975, 1 
wonder if I could walk you out on the 
limb a bit. What do you think will 
happen in— 

A. This is 76. 


Q.'76. What do you think will hap- 
pen in '76 insofar as a Syrian disen- 
gagement? Do you think in fact there 
will be a SALT agreement in'76? And 
how do you think the Angola crisis 
will eventually end? (laughter. ] 

A. This is an absolutely no-win 
question. 

I think we have the possibility of a 
SALT agreement that is in the na- 
tional interest and that, with a rational 
debate in which the alternatives are 
clearly put, can be sold to the Ameri- 
can public and to the American Con- 
gress. 


At any rate, as far as the United 
States is concerned, we will be work- 
ing in that direction. 

I cannot speak until I have seen the 
Soviet position; I cannot make a flat 
prediction. 

With respect to Angola, I think the 
major powers have a responsibility to 
show great restraint, and I think the 
African countries have a great oppor- 
tunity to keep the great power rival- 
ries out of their continent and have an 
opportunity also not to permit outside 
expeditionary forces to become the 
dominant event. A greater degree of 
unity in this country would help us 
achieve this objective. And under 
present conditions we have severe dif- 
ficulties due to our domestic situation. 

With respect to a disengagement 
agreement between Syria and Israel, 
we of course support negotiations be- 
tween Syria and Israel on this subject. 
Syria has declared so repeatedly that it 
would not negotiate alone, and only in 
an Arab context, that I would think 
that a separate agreement between 
Syria and Israel, without involving 
some other parties, is now less likely 
than would have seemed the case a few 
months ago. 

Do you still say ‘Thank you’’? 


Q. I do again. Thank you very 
much. 
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Department states policy on access 
to official personnel records 


The Department has revised its pol- 
icy on access to official personnel files 
to conform to the Privacy Act of 1974. 
These files, which contain personal in- 
formation that must be protected under 
the Act, may only be seen by employ- 
ees who have a legitimate need to see 
another employee's file in performing 
their official duties. 

The Department's policy, issued in 
FAMC 709, lists the categories of em- 
ployees considered to have an official 
need for the files, and describes how 
any employee may see his or her own 
file. 

The FAMC was issued pending re- 
vision of the regulations to reflect not 
only the impact of the Privacy Act but 
other major changes that have been 
made since 1973 in the maintenance 
and disposition of files. 

The text of the FAMC follows: 


General policy 


Official personnel records contain 
personal information concerning cur- 
rent or former employees of the De- 
partment that must be protected 
against any unwarranted invasion of 
employees’ personal privacy. There- 
fore, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Privacy Act, access to, and use 
of, these records is restricted to those 
persons who have a legitimate *‘need 
to see the record’’ in the performance 
of their official duties. 

No employee is permitted to with- 
draw his own personnel folder; how- 
ever, he or she may request access to 
any and all official personnel records 
maintained on him or her through his 
or her career development officer, or 
through the procedures prescribed in 
the Department’s regulations imple- 
menting the Privacy Act. 

The official personnel records of 
former Department of State employees 
stored either in the National Personnel 
Records Center in St. Louis, Mo., or 
the Washington National Records Cen- 
ter in Suitland, Md., will be made 
available only through the Depart- 
ment’s Personnel Records Branch. 
Requests from former employees for 
access to such records should be sub- 
mitted in accordance with Privacy Act 
procedures. 


Access to personnel records 


Access to, and use of, personnel 
records must henceforth be restricted 
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to employees who have a legitimate 
need to see these records. 

(a) principal officers of the Depart- 
ment and authorized officers of the 
Bureau of Personnel; 

(b) bureau executive directors, 
through the appropriate PER assign- 
ments branch, for dissemination to 
their superiors, in the case of: (1) em- 
ployees who are candidates for as- 
signment to positions at the deputy as- 
sistant secretary or deputy chief of 
mission level, and special assistants or 
secretaries to ambassadors or assistant 
secretaries and above, and (2) employ- 
ees who are candidates for assignment 
to other positions of unusual sensitiv- 
ity, subject to approval by the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Personnel of a 
written request justifying the need to 
see the record in each individual case; 

(c) attorneys in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser as necessary in griev- 
ance, EEO or other cases assigned to 
them; 

(d) authorized investigative agents 
of the Office of Security and accre- 
dited investigative agents of other 
Federal agencies as required to carry 
out their assigned investigative func- 
tions; 

(e) medical officers in the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Medical Services in the performance 
of their assigned responsibilities; 

(f) Foreign Service inspectors as 
necessary to conduct special investiga- 
tions or personnel evaluations as re- 
quested by the Secretary of State or 
those acting on his behalf (e.g., Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management 
and the Director General); 

(g) M/EEO personnel, EEO inves- 
tigators and counselors and authorized 
representatives as required in handling 
specific EEO discrimination com- 
plaints; 

(h) members of the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board and authorized repre- 
sentatives of the grievant and the De- 
partment for those cases specifically 
referred to the Board for action; 

(i) members of Foreign Service 
selection boards; 

(j) the Board of the Foreign Service 
as required in the performance of its 
duties; 

(k) executive offices in the perform- 
ance of required administrative func- 
tions in serving personnel assigned to 
their areas of responsibility, but for 
administrative records only; 


(1) employees in the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget 
and Finance in computing prior service 
credit, making retroactive salary pay- 
ments, determining or adjusting de- 
ductions for employee benefits, and 
similar fiscal matters (administrative 
records only); and 

(m) employees in the Employee 
Services Center (OPR/ESC) in connec- 
tion with leave matters and death cases 
(administrative records only). 

The loan or transfer of such folders 
to any other employee is strictly prohi- 
bited and could result in disciplinary 
action or fines, as provided in the Pri- 
vacy Act for willful and knowing dis- 
closure in an unauthorized manner. 


Access by other federal agencies 


The official personnel folder of a 
Department employee will only be 
transferred to another Federal agency 
upon the actual transfer of that em- 
ployee as supported by a signed per- 
sonnel action. 

The-performance folder of a Foreign 
Service employee will not be trans- 
ferred to any other agencies except the 
Agency for International Development 
and the U.S. Information Agency in 
accordance with the provisions of 
existing interagency agreements. 

In cases where a Foreign Service 
employee is being considered for de- 
tail or assignment to another Federal 
agency, or secondment to an interna- 
tional organization, his or her per- 
formance folder may be reviewed by 
an authorized official of that agency 
when approved by PER’s Training and 
Liaison Staff. Whenever possible, the 
folder will be reviewed in the Depart- 
ment; the loan of a folder outside the 
Department will be controlled by the 
Personnel Records Branch. 


y 


GENEVA—Ambassador Francis L. Dale, of 
the U.S. Mission to International Organiza- 
tions in Europe, left, congratulates Corporal 
Walter M. Sweeney, U.S. Marine Corps, 
after presenting him with the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal for bravery in the last days 
of the American evacuation from Saigon. 
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The 30th U.N. General Assembly— 
An assessment at close of session 


Following is a transcript of a state- 
ment by Ambassador Daniel P. 
Moynihan, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, at the close of the 30th 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, December 17: 


None will learn with surprise that 
for the United States, at very least, the 
30th General Assembly has been a 
profound, even alarming disappoint- 
ment. This splendid hall has since the 
opening of the Assembly been re- 
peatedly the scene of acts which we 
regard as abominations. We have not 
sought to conceal this view. Nor is it 
our view alone. Throughout the world 
individuals and governments have ob- 
served this General Assembly with 
dismay. 

Unquestionably, our distress was 
deepened by the contrast between this 
regular Assembly session, and the 
Special Session which preceded it. In 
the recent history, perhaps in the 
whole history of the United Nations, 
there has not been a more striking, 
even exhilarating example of what the 
General Assembly can accomplish 
than the example of the Seventh Spe- 
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cial Session. In two weeks of inten- 
sive, determined and hard-headed 
negotiations, we worked out a set of 
principles and programs for the 
economic advance of the poorer na- 
tions of the world that will take us a 
decade to put into practice. The 
United States took a lead in this enter- 
prise: from the opening statement of 
the Secretary of State to the conclud- 
ing dense and detailed agreement, 
which incorporated no fewer than 28 
proposals we had initially set forth. 

In the general debate of the 30th 
Session that followed, one speaker 
after another rose to extol the 
achievement of the Special Session. 
Praise was unanimous: from every 
bloc, from nations of every size and 
condition. The Assembly was honored 
this year by the visit of His Majesty 
King Olav of Norway, who appro- 
priately made the last such general 
statement: 

**The successful conclusion of the 
Seventh Special Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has initiated a univer- 
sal and cooperative process to affect 
changes in international economic re- 
lations which may have a far-reaching 


impact on the daily life of millions 
around our globe.”’ 

Both Assemblies are now con- 
cluded, and the time is at hand to ask 
whether anything can be learned from 
them. For we do not want them forgot- 
ten. To the contrary, there are events 
that occurred in the 30th Assembly 
which the United States will never 
forget. Even so, we turn our attention 
just now to the question of whether it 
will be possible to avoid such events 
in the future. In that spirit, we would 
like to offer two general comments. 
We offer them in a spirit of reconcilia- 
tion and of shared concern. We are 
trying to learn, and we ask if others 
will not seek to learn with us. 

The first lesson is the most impor- 
tant, which is that the General Assem- 
bly has been trying to pretend that it is 
a parliament, which it is not. It is a 
conference made up of representatives 
sent by sovereign governments which 
have agreed to listen to its 
recommendations — recommenda- 
tions which are, however, in no way 
binding. It is usual to use the term 
*‘recommendatory’’ to describe the 
Assembly’s powers, but for present 
purposes it seems more useful simply 
to say that there has been an agreement 
to take into consideration, to listen to, 
such proposals as the Assembly may 
make. For this directs our attention to 
the reality that unless such recommen- 
dations have the effect of persuading, 
they have no effect at all. Resolutions 
that condemn, that accuse, that 
anathematize do not bring us any 
nearer to agreement. They have the 


opposite effect. (continued) 


Moynihan resigns 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan has re- 
signed as Ambassador to the United 
Nations to return to the Harvard fac- 
ulty. President Ford accepted Am- 
bassador Moynihan’s resignation, 
which was submitted January 31, 
with the ‘‘deepest regret and reluc- 
tance.”’ 

The Ambassador is currently 
serving a one-month term as presi- 
dent of the U.N. Security Council. 
He has been granted a month’s ex- 
tension on his tenure at Harvard to 
allow him to assume the post for 
February. 
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Hence the lesson of the Seventh 
Special Session. What took place 
among us on that occasion was a 
negotiation. It was self-evident— 
money is said to clear the mind!—that 
no party to the negotiation was going to 
pay the least subsequent attention to 
any proposal to which he had not 
agreed. On the other hand, the author- 
ity of the unanimous agreement 
reached at the end of the session was 
very considerable. The United Nations 
on that occasion had served as a setting 
for reaching consensus—a very differ- 
ent thing from recording division, 
which is what so often happens. 


Why is this lesson not self-evident, 
as it clearly was to those who drafted 
the Charter? Here we come to the sec- 
ond of the general comments the 
United States would wish to offer in 
this closing statement. It is not an 
agreeable matter of which we now 
speak, nor yet one easily explained. 
Yet we must make the effort to state 
our views fully if we are to ask others 
to seek to understand them. 


The crisis of the United Nations is 
not to be found in the views of the 
majority of its members. Rather, it re- 
sides in the essential incompatibility 
of the system of government which 
the charter assumes will rule the 
majority of its members, and the sys- 
tem of government to which the 
majority in fact adheres. 


The Charter assumes that most of 
the members of the General Assembly 
will be reasonably representative gov- 
ernments, committed at home no less 
than abroad to the maintenance of rep- 
resentative institutions. 

It may be asked: How do we know? 
The answer has no greater—or 
lesser—authority than that of history 
and experience. The Charter was con- 
ceived by an embattled American 
President and his British comrade-in- 
arms. American statesmen helped to 
draft the Charter. American scholars 
may just possibly claim pre-eminence 
in their study and interpretation of the 
Charter: Certainly the bulk of such 
scholarship has been American. This 
is not perhaps surprising. Among the 
nations of the world we are the one 
most to be identified with constitu- 
tional government, in the sense of a 
written charter setting forth the pow- 
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ers and duties of government, a char- 
ter that is repeatedly amended and 
continuously interpreted. We would 
like to think that our long and really 
quite dedicated concern with constitu- 
tional representative government has 
given us at least some sense of such 
matters. 

There are others whose experience 
of representative government is just as 
long, or just as intense, and we feel 
that such nations may also be ex- 
pected to speak with knowledge and 
insight: They have, in a sense, earned 
the right to do so. 

Such nations, or more accurately, 
the governments of such nations, 
being of necessity sensitive to the na- 
ture of their own national institutions, 
will be similarly sensitive to the 
claims made by larger, multinational 
bodies. Observe, for example, the 
great care and lengthy debate which 
has attended the development of mul- 
tinational bodies among the nations of 
Western Europe. Genuine power, true 
authority, has been transferred from 
national to international bodies, but 
only with great and deserved caution. 
The parliaments of European nations 
slowly satisfied themselves that polit- 
ical and social conditions in that re- 
gion had indeed evolved to the point 
where individuals were prepared, for 
certain purposes, to submit to the au- 
thority of supranational bodies. But 
they came to this judgment slowly, 
and on the basis of fact. 

Those who have submitted to this 
discipline—and obviously, at the 
level of individuals, this is not a vari- 
ety of understanding confined to citi- 
zens of parliamentary states—will 
readily enough understand that the 
General Assembly has not attained to 
anything like the degree of acceptance 
and authority among its constituent 
members that warrants any transfer of 
genuine power of a parliamentary na- 
ture. Now, and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, it can only be a recommendatory 
body: a conference which adopts posi- 
tions to which governments have 
agreed to listen. There is a certain 
evolution in these matters, and clearly 
the General Assembly has made some 
tiny movement in a parliamentary di- 
rection. But to pretend we are further 
than we are will serve only to set back 
what progress has in truth been made. 


This goes to the question of legiti- 
macy. What powers does an assembly 
have? How have they been conferred? 
How is it periodically reconfirmed that 
the population—be it of individuals or 
governments or whatever—over 
which such powers are exercised does 
indeed consent to that exercise? 

This process—of definition, of con- 
ferral, of confirmation—is the es- 
sence of a representative institution. 
Those who understand it will readily 
enough understand what can and can- 
not be accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of the General Assem- 
bly. 

And now to the heart of the matter. 
Many governments—most govern- 
ments—now represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly seem disposed to use 
this body as if it had powers which the 
General Assembly does not have, to 
enforce policies of a nature which the 
General Assembly ought not, at this 
Stage, even to consider. It took our 
18th-century Congress well into the 
19th century before it felt that politi- 
cal society in America had advanced 
to the point where an income tax could 
be imposed, and even then the act was 
declared unconstitutional, so that 
Congress was forced to await the 20th 
century to successfully impose such a 
tax in peacetime. Now some see that 
as progress; others do not. But all see 
that the evolution of true consent is 
the first process of effective govern- 
ment. By contrast, before its third de- 
cade was out the General Assembly of 
the United Nations was proclaiming a 
New International Economic Order. 

There is a reason for this, of which 
we speak at the risk of offense, but 
having no desire to offend. The reason 
is that most of the governments repre- 
sented in the General Assembly do not 
themselves govern by consent. As- 
semblies for them, and for their 
peoples, are places in which decrees 
are announced. Where it is felt that 
**majorities’’ are needed to attest to 
the decree, well, such majorities are 
readily enough summoned. 

We put the simple test. In how many 
of the 144 members of the United Na- 
tions is there a representative body 
which both has the power, and periodi- 
cally exercises the power of rejecting a 
decision of the government? Only a 
handful. By one competent count, 
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“The United States hoped for more progress than we actually made.” 


there are now 28, possibly 29, func- 
tioning, representative democracies in 
the world, and one is not a member of 
the UN. Such governments will by in- 
stinct pay the greatest heed to winning 
consent, including winning consent in 
the General Assembly. Consent is the 
very essence of their being. Other gov- 
ernments will not pay such heed. At 
home they rule by decree, and it seems 
wholly natural to seek to emulate the 
same practice in the General Assem- 
bly. 

We dare to believe that this reality 
is better known and understood in this 
Assembly than it might at first appear. 
If only a handful of the nations repre- 
sented here have representative gov- 
ernments today, most of them— 
truly!—have had such in the life of the 
United Nations. This is a mournful 
fact for those of us committed to 
democratic institutions. At their 
height, perhaps 15 years ago, there 
were two or three times as many 
democratic governments in the world 
as there are today. But this very fact 
Suggests that there are still memories 
in most of the nations of the world as 
to just what representative institutions 
were like, and that correspondingly 
there exists a much more widespread 
understanding of their nature than 
might at first appear. 

Let it be clear that we do not enter- 
tain any delusions about a grand revi- 
val of democracy. We do not expect a 
reversal of its decline in the near term. 
(What we do hope to see, and hope to 
encourage, is more societies which 
will do something to protect some 
civil rights even if they deny most 
political rights.) But we do think it is 
possible for there to be a greater un- 
derstanding among members at large 
of the nature of a representative in- 
stitution and the corresponding limits 
of the General Assembly. We would 
seek this understanding not to restrict 
what the United Nations can accom- 
plish, but rather to accentuate the 
positive, and concentrate on real pos- 
sibilities, rather than to squander the 
opportunity that does exist by the 
mindless pretense of legislative om- 
nipotence. 

It may be that this objective would 
be well served if a ‘‘parliamentary 
caucus’” were established within the 
General Assembly. This would be a 
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group of nations, constituted, let us 
say, along the lines of the membership 
criteria of the Council of Europe, 
which would attend not so much to 
policy issues as to institutional ones. 
Its concern would be to seek to en- 
courage those practices and ap- 
proaches which enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the General Assembly, and 
to discourage—both by example, and 
by pronouncement—those which do 
not. 

Surely we might especially hope to 
do this in the area of human rights. 
Let us accept the fact that the ideal of 
liberal democracy has sustained huge 
losses in the last decade. It is not 
likely that more than a few nations 
which are not democracies today will 
become democracies in the course of 
the last quarter of the century, so that 
we must expect continued difficulties 
in the General Assembly of the sort I 
have described. Very well then, let us 
concentrate on things we can do. Of 
these, the most important is that of es- 
tablishing some minimal international 
standards by which governments treat 
their citizens. 

Let us, for example, try to agree 
that governments should not torture 
their subjects. Many do. Perhaps most 
do. And yet, as Gaston Thorn, our 
wholly admirable and universally ad- 
mired President, said yesterday, we 
did make progress on human rights at 
this Assembly. Specifically we 
adopted, unanimously, a resolution 
against ‘‘torture and other cruel, in- 
human, or degrading treatment or 
punishment in relation to detention 
and imprisonment.’’ Citizens 
throughout the world may in years to 
come point to their governments’ con- 
currence with that resolution as they 
demand rights or beg for mercy and 
humanity in their own societies. 

The United States hoped for more 
progress than we actually made. This 
year, for example, we introduced a 
new practice with respect to the ven- 
erable issue of apartheid. It has 
seemed to us that our standard prac- 
tice of mere denunciation has suffered 
from diminishing effectiveness. In- 
stead, this year, the United States 
brought into the General Assembly 
what was in effect a bill of particulars. 
With respect to violations of the 
standards of civil liberties which we 


would hope to see attained in South 
Africa—and throughout the world— 
we named prisoners, specified dates, 
cited statutes, quoted judges, de- 
scribed sentences, identified jails. 
There are indeed political prisoners in 
South Africa: but we feel they are no 
longer unknown political prisoners. 
We hope other nations may follow our 
precedent of lawyerlike, documented 
presentation of such issues. 

For there are political prisoners the 
world over. Here again, the United 
States this year took an unprecedented 
initiative in submitting a resolution 
calling for amnesty for all political 
prisoners. We were not successful. 
But we said we would be back next 
year, and we will be. We will be 
there, and we may be equally sure that 
the political prisoners will be there 
also. Confession is good for the soul, 
and we confess to not having handled 
this issue well enough. There are 
more members in this Assembly that 
would support an amnesty proposal 
than the half-dozen who told us they 
would support ours. And if it should 
prove the case that it was American 
sponsorship that held off many, then 
clearly we will make no claims to 
sponsorship next time. But our deter- 
mination in this matter is, if anything, 
strengthened by the feeling that we 
achieved so little this time. We are not 
perfect, and we make no pretense to 
perfection. What we hope for, what 
some of us pray for, is simply that we 
should be concerned and engaged. 
And on the issue of political prisoners 
we are just that. We are strengthened 
by the extraordinary statement of An- 
drei D. Sakharov, this year’s winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, and the re- 
cipient two years ago of the award of 
the International League for the 
Rights of Man. 

Speaking of his hope for the final 
victory of the principles of peace and 
human rights, he said: 

**The best sign that such hopes can 
come true would be a general political 
amnesty in all the world, liberation 
of all prisoners of conscience 
everywhere. The struggle for a gen- 
eral political amnesty is the struggle 
for the future of mankind.”’ 

And so we will be back. 

Farewell. We wish you peace in the 
New Year. 
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Privacy Act requires reports on new 
name-retrievable systems of records 


One of the basic provisions of the 
Privacy Act of 1974 is to identify all 
name-retrievable systems of records 
maintained by Federal agencies. The 
provision was designed not only to let 
the individual know if he or she might 
be the subject of a file maintained by a 
Government agency, but also to bring 
to light Government record-keeping 
practices. It was believed that the iden- 
tification, description, and publication 
of all name-retrievable systems would 
cause agencies to reexamine the pur- 
pose for which the information in the 
records is collected and maintained 
and the uses that might be made of it. 

The Act provides for harsh penalties 
for maintaining secret systems of rec- 
ords, or records whose description is 
not published at least annually in the 
Federal Register. 

Last October the Department of 
State published 48 name-retrievable 
records systems descriptions. Offices 
are currently being asked to review 
those descriptions to ensure accuracy 
and completeness. 

The description of each name- 
retrievable system of records must in- 


clude: the categories of individuals on 
whom information is kept; the kind of 
information maintained on those indi- 
viduals; the authority under which it is 
maintained; the purpose for which it 
was collected; and the names of other 
agencies, organizations, or individuals 
to whom information from such a sys- 
tem will be made available. 

To ensure uniformity and com- 
pliance with the public notice require- 
ment of the act, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has provided addi- 
tional guidelines to all Federal agen- 
cies on the creation of new name- 
retrievable systems of records. 

The guidelines explain what consti- 
tutes a new system of records, as well 
as what constitutes a change to an 
existing system of records that is signi- 
ficant enough to subject the system to 
the new reporting requirements. 

Briefly, a report on a system of rec- 
ords must be submitted when a new 
name-retrievable system of records is 
proposed for which no public notice is 
currently published in the Federal 
Register; or when a substantial change 
to an existing name-retrievable system 


of records is recommended. The only 
‘*substantial’’ changes that need to be 
submitted for approval are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) an increase or change in the 
number or types of individuals on 
whom records are maintained when 
such a change significantly alters the 
character and purpose of the system of 
records; 

(2) an expansion of the types of 
categories of information which are 
maintained; 

(3) an alteration in the manner in 
which the records are organized or in 
which they are indexed or retrieved; 

(4) achange in the purpose for which 
the information is maintained; or 

(5) a change in the equipment con- 
figuration on which the system is oper- 
ated so as to create the potential for 
either greater or easier access. 

The report on proposed new systems 
or modifications to existing systems 
must consist of a brief narrative de- 
scription of the proposal and support- 
ing documentation. The narrative must 
include a description of the purpose for 
which the system of records will be 
created, the authority under which it is 
to be maintained, the probable or po- 
tential effect of such proposals on the 
privacy and other personal property 
rights of individuals, and a brief de- 
scription of steps taken to minimize the 
risk of unauthorized access to the sys- 
tem of records. 

New system reports must be accom- 
panied by an advance copy of the new 
or revised system notice, an advance 
copy of any new rules or changes to 
published rules of the Department, and 
an advance copy of any proposed rules 
setting forth the reasons why any part 
of the system is to be exempted from 
disclosure consistent with the specific 
exemptions allowed under the Privacy 
Act. 

Two copies of each new system re- 
port must be submitted to the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Se- 
nate, the Privacy Protection Study 
Commission, and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

The report must be submitted no 
later than 60 days before any issuance 
of data collection forms or instruc- 
tions, or 60 days before any public 
issuance of a Request for Proposal or 
Invitation to Bid for computer or 
communications systems intended to 
support the system of records. 


NEW YORK—Ambassador to Ghana Shirley Temple Black and John Upston, Executive 
Director of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO in the Bureau of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, presented a National Commission award to entertainer Marvin Gaye, right, at 
Radio City Music Hall at a performance dedicated by Mr. Gaye to UNESCO. Mr. Gaye is a 
patron of U.S. National Commission for UNESCO Learning Centers to improve literacy skills 
in the United States and in cooperation with UNESCO Commissions in Africa. 


Offices should direct all proposals 
for new or amended record systems to 
the Director, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, for coor- 
dination with OMB. 
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Worldwide inflation: Its implications for national policy 


Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Charles W. Robin- 
son appeared before the Subcommittee 
on International Finance and Re- 


source on January 26. A transcript of 


his statement follows: 


Thank you for inviting me to discuss 
today the problem of global inflation 
and its implications for national pol- 
icy. This is an immense subject with 
many implications for policy. I will 
focus on some of the principal issues, 
particularly those related to our foreign 
policy concerns. 

Improvements in international 
economic arrangements, important 
though they may be, cannot substitute 
for the sound management of our own 
affairs. The primary battle against in- 
flation must be fought and won at 
home. 

Yet the recent inflation has been a 
truly international phenomenon. The 
forces of inflation were felt worldwide 
and very rapidly transmitted across in- 
ternational borders; they had important 
repercussions on our international rela- 
tions; and they provide important les- 
sons for future economic cooperation. 

We all appreciate that inflation has 
done major damage to our economy, 
our standard of living, and our social 
institutions. It has also been a signifi- 
cant source of international discord. 
For just as domestic groups and indi- 
viduals often see inflation as the dam- 
age other people are doing to them, 
creating social conflict and resent- 
ment, so nations react similarly to in- 
flationary forces coming from abroad. 
During inflationary times, countries 
tend to lose sight of the mutual benefits 
gained from trade with others, and 
concentrate on their complaints 
against foreigners. International coop- 
eration can, I believe, play a signifi- 
cant role in controlling inflation. 
Equally, our efforts to control inflation 
can also provide an environment in 
which cooperation can thrive. 

Let us review the record on infla- 
tion. The gradual tendency towards 
acceleration in price increases which 
had been developing in the late 1960’s 
picked up speed as we entered the 
1970’s. For a while we seemed to be 
doing better. But then, a convergence 
of several factors led to the inflationary 
explosion of 1973 and especially 1974. 
One factor was the broad and excessive 
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expansion in the industrial countries. 
Another was the large increase in 
prices of energy and food. The large 
increase in energy prices, of course, 
reflected the impact of the OPEC 
cartel—which I will discuss later. 

The sharp rise in food prices, on the 
other hand, reflected fundamental 
changes in the underlying world sup- 
ply and demand balance of agricultural 
products, particularly grains. World 
production failed to keep pace with ris- 
ing world demand for grain. Poor 
crops in 1973 and 1974 actually re- 
sulted in a decline in world production. 
Meanwhile, demand for food, espe- 
cially grains, continued to grow, spur- 
red by increased population, rising in- 
comes in most countries, and decisions 
by other nations, particularly the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe states, to 
stress improvement in the diets of their 
populations. In the United States, con- 
sumers competed with other buyers for 
world supplies and shared in the 
worldwide increase in food prices. 

In addition to the general increase in 
world demand, exchange rate changes 
in the 1970’s resulted in additional 
foreign demand for U.S. grain, one of 
America’s most competitive exports. 
Farm incomes during the period in- 
creased appreciably, and the United 
States obtained substantial foreign ex- 
change earnings which were used to 
pay for other needed imports. 

The pattern of inflation in the OECD 
area as a whole was very similar. On 
average, the record of the other OECD 
countries has been somewhat 
worse—and in the case of a few coun- 
tries, considerably worse. But the 
striking thing has been the similarity in 
the experience. This clearly has re- 
flected the operation of important 
common causes—particularly those 
mentioned above—and their interac- 
tion through a closely linked interna- 
tional transmission mechanism. 

I will not try to provide a complete 
description of these causes and the in- 
ternational transmission mechanism 
which, spread the impact among coun- 
tries. I will, instead, focus on two to- 
pics: 

—The role of international cartels in 
the recent inflation and their role in the 
future. What policies are called for? 

—The role of interdependence; and 
the need for better coordination of de- 
mand management policies. 


Inflation and the OPEC cartel 

It is well known that the recent large 
oil price increases instituted by the 
OPEC cartel have been a major factor 
in recent inflation. They came, of 
course, very rapidly, on top of an infla- 
tion rate that was already high, and ina 
period where overall demand was 
strong. It is clear, however, that the 
strength of demand did not account for 
the fourfold increase in oil prices in the 
latter part of 1973; it is even more ob- 
vious that it did not account for the 
smaller increases put into effect since 
then in the face of sharply weakening 
demand. 

These price increases, therefore, 
were basically autonomous events, 
with a major impact on the rate of infla- 
tion. We cannot pretend to know pre- 
cisely the full extent of this impact. 
One can, however, arrive at a reasona- 
ble estimate of the direct impact of the 
1973-74 oil price increase. 

One expert estimate puts the impact 
of the oil price increases themselves, 
and the associated increases in prices 
of domestically produced energy, on 
OECD consumer prices at 3% 
percent—about half the acceleration in 
OECD prices between 1973 and 1974. 
The indirect impact, however, is much 
more difficult to estimate. New im- 
petus was clearly given to the wage- 
price spiral and to inflationary expecta- 
tions. This impact, which we are still 
feeling, may well have been as large or 
larger than the direct effect. 

Can we expect cartel action to pro- 
duce similar inflationary shocks in the 
future? Probably not of this mag- 
nitude. It seems unlikely that the OPEC 
countries will try to repeat their 
1973-74 increase. They may, 
nevertheless, attempt to institute 
smaller increases, perhaps tied to some 
index of import prices. Other raw 
materials producers may try to emulate 
the OPEC success. However, we do 
not believe that producers of other 
commodities possess anything like the 
degree of market power which the 
OPEC countries have wielded. Their 
actions, therefore, are unlikely to pro- 
vide a significant one-time impact on 
the rate of inflation like that of the oil 
price increase. 

Although, in the foreseeable future, 
cartels are not likely to provide another 
major force accelerating the rate of in- 
flation, the efforts to form cartels and 
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push raw materials prices upwards 
might be troublesome for our attempts 
to control inflation or to build broad 
structures of international cooperation 
generally. Even if their only goal were 
to maintain raw materials prices con- 
stant in real terms with respect to an 
index of prices of imported goods, and 
they were to succeed, this, like any 
indexation arrangement, would in- 
crease the problems of bringing infla- 
tion under control. In effect, a vicious 
circle between increases in industrial 
prices and prices of raw materials 
would be established, leading to a 
perpetuation of inflation well after the 
initial causes had been dealt with. 

This, of course, is far from the only 
argument against indexation of raw 
materials prices. Indexation of the 
price of any commodity, which has the 
effect of freezing its price relative to 
prices of other goods, will almost cer- 
tainly lead to harmful distortions in 
resource allocation. In fact, given 
dynamic changes in supply and de- 
mand conditions and large-scale sub- 
stitution possibilities, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, probably impossible 
and certainly very expensive to main- 
tain a fixed relative price over any ex- 
tended period. 

The policy implications of this dis- 
cussion of cartel action seem to be 
clear. First, a strong, cooperative 
energy policy is required in the OECD 
area to reduce the scope for further 
unilateral exercise of OPEC market 
power. Second, to make clear that car- 
tels are not the answer, we must pursue 
the dialogue with the oil producers and 
with non-oil exporting LDCs, respond- 
ing in a constructive way to their 
legitimate requirements. 

The industrial nations have collec- 
tively designed a program to meet the 
challenge of the oil crisis. We are 
cooperating through the Paris-based 
International Energy Agency on an 
energy strategy with four major com- 
ponents: 

—Measures to stockpile oil and 
share oil supplies in emergencies such 
as another oil embargo; 

—Conservation of energy; 

—The development of new energy 
sources; and 

—A Financial Support Fund to pro- 
vide contingency financing to coun- 
tries experiencing severe balance of 
payments problems in the wake of the 
oil crisis. 

Over time, this integrated program 
should greatly reduce our vulnerability 
to actions by the cartel of oil exporting 
countries. It does not represent, how- 
ever, a stance of confrontation with 
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OPEC. Rather, we emphasize con- 
structive dialogue between oil con- 
sumers, including both developed and 
developing nations, and oil producers. 
A Ministerial Conference in December 
launched this dialogue on firm footing. 
It will proceed through the parallel 
work of four commissions dealing with 
energy, raw materials, development 
and finance. 

The leaders who met at Rambouillet 
agreed that a cooperative relationship 
and improved understanding between 
developing nations and the industrial 
world is fundamental to the welfare of 
both. The economies of developing na- 
tions depend vitally on ours, while 
their growth in turn contributes to our 
own prosperity. The oil crisis had a 
particularly severe impact on develop- 
ing nations. Higher oil prices dealt 
them a staggering blow. In addition, 
their exports were dampened by the 
depressive effect more expensive oil 
had on the economies of developed 
countries. 

In his speech at the Seventh Special 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Secretary of State Kis- 
singer underscored our concern for the 
economic security and growth of the 
developing countries. He outlined a 
practical program to achieve these 
joint objectives. Some required in- 
creased contributions from the U.S., 
other industrial countries and oil pro- 
ducers. But the thrust of our program is 
to provide the developing countries 
greater opportunities to earn their own 
way through increased trade, invest- 
ment, capital market opportunities. 

If the developing nations themselves 
pursue sound policies, this program 
will go a long way toward putting their 
development efforts on a sound foot- 
ing. It should also entail moving from 


an atmosphere of tension to one of 
concrete cooperation to improve the 
welfare of the developing countries 
and to integrate them more fully in an 
international economy which serves 
the interests of all participants and 
thereby supports international cooper- 
ation generally. 


interdependence and 
policy coordination 


Growing economic interdependence 
among countries—as indicated by the 
trend towards increasing importance 
of international trade and investment 
flows, more rapid transportation and 
communication among countries, and 
more integrated capital markets—has 
strengthened the links through which 
inflationary impulses are transmitted 
between countries. The major links 
generally recognized are: 

(1) Increased demand for imports 
which may lead to excess demand in 
the exporting countries; 

(2) The prices of internationally 
traded goods affecting costs, con- 
sumer prices directly, and prices of 
competing goods; 

(3) Monetary or liquidity effects of 
international capital flows and the 
overall balance of payments. 

It should be noted that the latter two 
factors tend to be much more important 
under a system of relatively fixed 
rates, than under floating rates. Fre- 
quently, direct price effects tend to be 
dampened by depreciation in the cur- 
rency of the exporting country, and it 
is well recognized that floating ex- 
change rates give nations a good deal 
more control over domestic monetary 
and liquidity conditions. 

The international transmission of in- 
flation, however, does not necessarily 
mean that world inflation is greater as a 


TEHRAN—Ambassador Richard Helms, right, pauses at Singer’s mini shirt factory during a 
tour of the U.S.A. Pavilion at the Third Tehran International Trade Fair. 
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result of interdependence. During 
most of the postwar years, in fact, 
quite the opposite was true 

interdependence was a factor for sta- 
bility. This was true broadly for two 
basic reasons: First, fluctuations in 
demand conditions were not closely 
synchronized. Therefore, the excess 
demand from one country tended to 
spill over and be met out of the excess 
productive capacity of another 
country—thus dampening inflation. 
Secondly, the U.S. was generally a 
force for price stability in those years. 
Our relatively stable internal prices, 
our dominant influence on world mar- 
kets, and our reasonably stable mone- 


tary conditions all tended to exert a 
powerful stabilizing force in the rest of 
the industrialized world. 

Unfortunately both these factors 
changed during the past 10 years. Be- 
ginning in the mid-1960’s with the ex- 
cessive and inflationary expansion in 
1965-66, 1968, and 1972-73, U.S. 
prices rose more rapidly, and we 
ceased to be an anchor of price stabil- 
ity. 

In the latest expansion, during 
1972-73, another relatively new 
phenomenon became critical. This was 
the virtually simultaneous strong ex- 
pansion of all the major industrialized 
countries. There was, therefore, no 


U.S. policy on commodities restated 


U.S. commodity policy was re- 
stated in a joint State/Treasury De- 
partment press release January 16. The 
text follows: 

We have been asked for a re- 
statement of U.S. commodity policy. 
Our policy, as set forth in Secretary 
Kissinger’s statement at the Seventh 
Special Session of the UN General As- 
sembly, is based on the following main 
interests: 1) We seek assured supplies 
at reasonable prices. This requires not 
only supply commitments from export- 
ing countries but adequate investment 
in new production capacity. 2) We are 
concerned about excessive price fluc- 
tuations since, on the one hand, this 
can impede adequate investment and, 
on the other hand, can contribute to 
severe inflationary pressures. 3) We 
recognize the importance of commod- 
ity earnings to producing countries and 
especially to developing countries who 
are significantly dependent on raw 
material exports. 

For these reasons we have proposed 
a number of measures in the commod- 
ity field: 

(1) We have proposed that the World 
Bank Group, especially the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, take the 
lead in bringing together private and 
public capital as well as technical, 
managerial and financial expertise to 
finance new minerals development. 

(2) We are seeking supply access 
commitments in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. 

(3) Because no one formula will 
apply to all commodities, we propose 
to discuss new arrangements for indi- 
vidual commodities on a case-by-case 
basis. 

(4) We have expressed our intention 
to participate actively in negotiations 
for new commodity agreements in tin, 
cocoa, coffee and sugar. 
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—We will sign the new Tin Agree- 
ment and it will be submitted to the 
Senate for advice and consent. 

—We do not propose to sign the new 
International Cocoa Agreement in its 
present form. We consider the Agree- 
ment to be deficient in a number of 
respects and have suggested that cer- 
tain of its provisions be renegotiated. 
We are awaiting the reaction of other 
countries. 

—wWe are reviewing the new Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement which con- 
tains substantial improvements. An 
analysis of the new Agreement and a 
recommendation for the President is 
being prepared. 

—Negotiations for a new Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement will com- 
mence in September of this year. 

(5) We proposed a substantial im- 
provement in the IMF’s compensatory 
finance facility. At the recent IMF 
meeting in Jamaica a substantial im- 
provement was agreed upon to help 
stabilize the earnings from commodity 
trade. 

(6) We are supporting in the IMF an 
improvement of its arrangements for 
financing buffer stocks. 

As this enumeration of measures 
demonstrates there is no one single ap- 
proach to commodity trade problems. 
We reject price fixing arrangements 
that distort the market, restrict produc- 
tion and waste resources. But this 
should not be the central issue. The 
main point is that we are prepared to 
consider measures that will improve 
the functioning of markets and will di- 
rectly meet the problems of raw mate- 
rial producers and consumers. In this 
regard, we seek the establishment of 
consumer-producer forums for each 
key commodity to promote efficiency, 
growth and stability of particular mar- 
kets. 


place for excess demand to be 
syphoned off; price acceleration in one 
country was propagated through inter- 
national trade, accelerating the 
price-wage spiral in other countries. 

This simultaneous expansion 
created a particularly rapid rise in the 
prices of industrial materials. Existing 
capacities in this sector were just not 
geared to the simultaneous rapid ex- 
pansion of output in North America, 
Europe, and Japan. In previous years 
this underlying shortage of capacity in 
the basic materials sector had been 
obscured by the fact that not many 
economies had been operating at high 
levels at the same time. But in 1972-73 
this was changed and spot prices for 
industrial materials (in dollar terms) 
tripled between the end of 1971 and 
mid-1974. 

Thus, the interdependence of the in- 
ternational economy was of critical 
importance in the recent inflation. It is 
not clear whether or not the simultane- 
ous rapid expansion was a one-time 
annual occurrence, or whether it is a 
sign of increasing synchronization in 
the future. What is clear is that, in 
designing their stabilization policies, 
countries have need of a great deal 
more coordination of policy measures 
than in the past. In particular, it will be 
necessary to take into account not just 
domestic capacity limitations, but 
worldwide capacity limitations. 


The machinery for greater coordina- 
tion, of course, already exists. In one 
important forum, policy-making offi- 
cials of the industrial countries have, 
for some time, met regularly in the 
OECD to compare notes on policies 
and prospects. They have been assisted 
in this by a high-quality professional 
secretariat. But the will to coordinate 
has not always been sufficient. The 
lessons of the recent past, however, 
are having their impact: The Ram- 
bouillet Summit, I think, deepened our 
appreciation of interdependence and 
resulted in acommitment to strengthen 
efforts for closer international cooper- 
ation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only given a 
brief treatment to some international 
aspects of the problem of controlling 
inflation. As I said at the outset, sound 
domestic policy, particularly mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, must be at the 
heart of any long-term solution to the 
problem of global inflation. But there 
is also an increasing need for us to take 
the international dimensions of this 
problem into account. I have tried to 
contribute to your consideration of this 
vital question by pointing out some of 
these international factors. 
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Overseas Schools Advisory Council plans for 1976/1977 


At its recent annual meeting held in 
the Department, the Overseas Schools 
Advisory Council approved a series of 
projects to assist the schools and U.S. 
business community beginning with 
the 1976-1977 school year. 

The Council, which has raised 
about $2.5 million from U.S. business 
firms and foundations to provide op- 
erational support to the schools, will 
end its direct fund-raising activities in 
1976-1977. 

Chairman A. Marvin Braverman 
stated that the responsibility for ob- 
taining operating funds for the over- 
seas schools should rest then with the 
schools themselves. That will give 
them a broader base of support than 
the Council’s fund raising because the 
schools will be able to approach all 
users including those responsible for 
the dependents of third and host coun- 
try nationals and private American 
citizens. The Council does not solicit 
contributions from the latter. 

Vice Chairman Eugene Lopez re- 
ported that the Council’s seventh 
presentation had raised a record of 
$416,087 for additional operating 
support for 89 schools, as compared 
with $313,624 raised a year before. 
Some 235 companies and foundations 
participated. 

The Council will continue to pro- 
vide information on the schools’ 
needs and will encourage the U.S. 
business and foundation community 
to provide financial assistance and to 
become more involved in the opera- 
tion of the schools through their local 
representatives abroad. The Council 
approved a series of projects based on 
the schools’ suggestions and recom- 
mendations to furnish the schools with 
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additional tools in organizing local 
fund-raising programs. 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll, who hosted a reception and a 
luncheon for the members, praised the 
Council’s accomplishments in creat- 
ing increased awareness and willing- 
ness on the part of the U.S. business 
and foundation community to assist 
overseas schools. Thanks to the 
Council’s efforts, relationships and 
cooperation between the schools and 
the overseas branches of U.S. firms 
have been greatly improved, Mr. In- 
gersoll said. 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
who attended the luncheon, expressed 
thanks to the members for their efforts 
on behalf of American dependents 
who live overseas. 

Dr. Ernest Mannino, Director of the 
Office of Overseas Schools, A/OS, 
cited the following benefits to the 
schools and U.S. corporations as a re- 
sult of the second phase of the Coun- 
cil’s Activities. 

—The schools will become more 
closely involved with overseas offices 
of U.S. concerns and foundations by 
working more closely with them and 
expressing more clearly their specific 
needs; 

—The schools will widen their base 
by approaching not only U.S. corpo- 
rations and foundations but also pri- 
vate U.S. citizens, third-country cor- 
porations and individuals and local 
corporations and individuals; 

—As a result, the schools will be in 
a position to develop their own fi- 
nance and fund-raising programs in 
accordance with their individual 
needs and requirements. 


Participants in the Overseas 
Schools Advisory Council’s meeting 
appearing in the photograph above are 
from left to right: Dr. Thomas E. 
Cotner, Chief of International Serv- 
ices and Research Branch (Interna- 
tional Education), Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: 
Douglas R. Hobson, Senior Vice 
President, Bank of America; Dr. T. 
Todd Reboul, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Aid Committee, RCA Corpora- 
tion; Dr. Samuel Sava, Executive Di- 
rector, /I/D/E/A/; Dr. Robert H. An- 
derson, Dean and Professor, College 
of Education, Texas Tech University; 
Russell L. Creason, Director of 
Human Resources Planning & De- 
velopment, representing John 
Holmes, Jr., Director of Personnel, 
General Motors Overseas Operations; 
Eugene R. Lopez, Vice President, 
Pfizer International, Inc.; Deputy 
Secretary Ingersoll; A. Marvin 
Braverman, Attorney at Law; S.S. 
Dolfi, Vice President, representing C. 
George Zogran, Vice President and 
Secretary, The Coca-Cola Export 
Corporation; W.C. van Dyck, Man- 
ager of Personnel Development, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Edward 
McCabe, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
Grolier Incorporated; Charles A. 
Mann, Assistant Administrator, AID; 
John Meekin, Second Vice President, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank; Samuel 
Pryor, Pan American World Airways; 
E.S. Groo, Associate Administrator 
for Center Operations, N.A.S.A.; 
Robert H. Ferguson, Chief, Education 
Planning, Development and Evalua- 
tion, Department of Defense; and 
John Richardson, Assistant Secretary, 
CU. 
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U.S. expedites Sinai early-warning system 


72 


Loading the first shipment for the Sinai Field Mission. 


An artist’s conception of the Sinai 
Field Mission Base Camp in the Giddi Pass. 


The time: 10:25 p.m.; the date: 
Monday, January 19; The place: 
Greenville, Texas; the cargo: 187,000 
pounds of it, including tractors, 
trucks, pick-ups, jeeps, a road 
grader—all of them painted sparkling 
white and identified SFM in large 
black letters—a mobile field kitchen, 
food supplies, pre-fab housing units 
and a 100-foot antenna. 

Final destination: a desert plateau 
in the Giddi Pass of the Sinai Penin- 
sula, the Buffer Zone site the United 
States Sinai Support Mission chose for 
a base camp to serve its up-to-200 
Field Mission personnel. 

Those personnel will install, operate 
and maintain four sensor fields, three 
watch stations and the base camp that 
will comprise the U.S. early-warning 
system. They will monitor one Egyp- 
tian and one Israeli surveillance station 
in the area, in accordance with the 
U.S. proposal that was an element of 
the September 1975 agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

The plane was a chartered World 
Airways 747 and its take-off began the 
first of a series of flights from the 
Greenville division of E-Systems, 
Inc., of Dallas, Texas, to whom the US 
SSM contract had been awarded three 
days earlier. 

The expeditious departure of the 
first planeload of equipment was a no- 
table milestone along the route that had 
begun with the October 13 signing into 
law (PL 94-110) of a Joint Resolution 
of the Congress. That law authorized 
the President to implement the U.S. 
proposal for an early-warning system 
in the Sinai, with the stipulation that all 
Americans serving in the Buffer Zone 
were to be civilian volunteers. 

On December 4, the White House 
announced that the President had au- 
thorized the formation of a United 
States Sinai Support Mission to or- 
ganize, coordinate and provide overall 
management of the American civilian 
personnel envisioned in the proposal. 

‘*Most of the work in the Sinai will 
be carried out under private contract by 
civilian contract personnel,’’ the an- 
nouncement said. ‘*The Director will 
provide policy guidance, supervision, 
management and monitoring with the 
assistance of an interagency manage- 
ment board of senior representatives 
from the Department of State, Arms 
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Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of Defense, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. He will 
also be aided by a small staff drawn 
from the same agencies; and a number 
of interagency working groups of ex- 
perts in communications, equipment, 
procurement and contracting. 

‘Their initial task, and that of an 
on-site survey team which left for the 
Sinai December 2, will be the prepara- 
tion of technical specifications and re- 
quests for proposals to enable potential 
contractors to submit bids. Selection 
of a contractor will be based on open 
competition among those firms having 
the necessary qualifications. . . . The 
contractor will be responsible for 
logistical support, maintenance, 
transportation, shelter and food for the 
technicians, who will operate under 
the policy direction and supervision of 
a small management team of U.S. 
Government direct-hire personnel.’’ 

Succeeding milestones include: 

December 5: synopsis was pub- 
lished in the Commerce Business 
Daily advising interested firms of the 
intended selection process. 

December 12: Site survey team re- 
turned to Washington, began work on 
detailed Request for Proposal. 

December 20: A 200-page RFP was 
issued to interested companies. 

December 23 : Representatives of 46 
firms attended an offerors’ conference 
in the Department of State auditorium 
for a briefing and a chance to pose 
questions. 

January 5: Six firms submitted pro- 
posals and 18 specialists drawn from 
various government agencies began 
their evaluation and selection process, 
based on management strength, 
thoroughness of planning, and techni- 
cal competence, as well as accuracy 
and realism in estimating costs. 

January 13; The President signed 
Executive Order 11896 which for- 
malized the establishment of the U.S. 
Sinai Support Mission and cited the 
many legal references relating to such 
action. 

January 15: President Ford an- 
nounced the appointment of C. Wil- 
liam Kontos as his Special Repre- 
sentative and Director of the USSSM. 
Mr. Kontos was sworn in the same 
day. An AID official, he had been 
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One of three watch stations being built in the Sinai passes. 


serving as a member of the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff since 
1974. 

January 16: E-Systems, Inc., was 
announced as the winning bidder and 
the contract was signed. Three-and- 
a-half days later its first plane to the 
Sinai was airborne. 

One week later, two similar flights 
had also departed from Greenville, an 
advance party of Government and con- 
tractor personnel was at work in the 
Buffer Zone, the base camp’s com- 
munication tower was in place, a pro- 
visional road to the Giddi Pass was 
completed, a life-support kitchen was 
finished and feeding, and temporary 
housing units were being constructed. 

The 27 Government positions de- 


AID’s C. William Kontos, cho- 
sen as the President’s Representa- 
tive and Director of the United States 
Sinai Support Mission, joined the 
AID Mission in yg; 
Greece in 1949 as if 
a staff member in 
the Civil Govern- } 
ment Division and 
became Special 
Assistant to the 
Chief of the Mis- | 
sion there in 1952. 

During the 
1950’s, Mr. Kon- 
tos was Program 
Budget Coor- 


Mr. Kontos 


dination Officer and Chief Manage- 
ment Analyst of AID/W, Regional 
Executive Officer on the Africa- 


scribed in the January 1976 NEWSLET- 
TER were filled by 18 State and 9 AID 
staffers who will serve under Field 
Mission Director Nicholas G.W. 
Thorne. Some 2,900 applications re- 
ceived from the private sector were 
turned over to E-Systems at the 
contract-signing ceremony for its con- 
sideration. An E-Systems advertise- 
ment that ran for three days in the 
Washington Post and Washington Star 
resulted in 300 telephone inquiries, 
more than 150 interviews and 25 ac- 
ceptances by the company. 


These and succeeding activities 
were all aimed at achieving the next 
major milestone—operation of a sur- 
veillance system by February 22. 


Europe Bureau, and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the AID Mission to Ceylon. 


From 1961 to 1964 he was Dep- 
uty Director of the Mission in 
Nigeria. After attending the Na- 
tional War College he served as Di- 
rector of Personnel for AID/W. 


Mr. Kontos was named Director 
of the Mission to Pakistan, with the 
personal rank of Minister, in 1967. 
He was Director of the Joint State/ 
AID Office for Nigerian Affairs 
during 1970, while serving as Di- 
rector of Program Evaluation for 
AID for 1969 to 1972. He then 
served as Deputy Commissioner 
General of UNRWA at the UN until 
1974, when he joined the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff. 





At a January 16 reception, the Secretary thanked those who had helped furnish the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 


Eighth floor collection valued at $17% million 
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A Philadelphia Chippendale scroll-top 
highboy, made about 1765, was the gift 
of Mrs. Lansdell Christie. 
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Since 1961 civic-minded citizens, 
foundations and organizations have 
donated or loaned fine 18th century 
furniture, oil paintings, Oriental rugs, 
rare silver and china, and other objets 
d’ art valued at more than $17,500,000 
to help furnish the Department’s Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms. 

The latest acquisitions—covering 
the past 15 months—were announced 
by the Fine Arts Committee at an even- 
ing reception on January 16 hosted by 
Secretary Kissinger. 

Headed by Clement E. Conger, 
Curator of the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms and Curator of the White 
House, the Committee received scores 
of handsome pieces of furniture, paint- 
ings and other art objects—and many 
gifts of money for furnishings and ar- 
chitectural improvements. 

The voluntary committee seeks to 
furnish the rooms to reflect the Ameri- 
can cultural heritage. Desired are gifts 
and loans of significant American 
period furniture, original oil paintings 
of early historic events, American 
landscapes, portraits of national fig- 
ures prominent in early American dip- 
lomatic history, and examples of the 
decorative arts. Most sought are those 
of the period 1740-1825. 

According to Curator Conger, more 


internationally and nationally promi- 
nent people are entertained here than in 
any other rooms in the United States. 
The President, Vice President, the 
Chief Justice, Secretary of State and 
other members of the Cabinet receive 
and entertain the leading figures of the 
world—kings, queens, presidents, 
prime ministers, foreign ministers, as- 
tronauts, financiers, and distinguished 
foreign and American officials and 
citizens in every field. 

Hundreds have praised the magnifi- 
cent collection of Americana on the 
eighth floor. Secretary Kissinger, an 
honorary member of the Fine Arts 
Committee, has pointed out: 

‘*The collection displays to our dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors the true ex- 
cellence of America. Even the most 
casual of visitors must be impressed 
with the men and the society which 
produced such fine, imaginative, and 
durable works. More thoughtful obser- 
vers must certainly reflect that the 
qualities embodied by the collection 
were the same ones which enabled a 
then youthful America to forge the 
ideas and the traditions which make a 
more mature America still relevant to 
the world. 

**T am also impressed that this col- 
lection of furniture, paintings and art 
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objects has been made possible 
through gifts and loans from private 
citizens who share a pride and respect 
for the American past. 

‘*Thus, I am pleased and privileged 
to join my predecessors as Secretary of 
State in giving full endorsement and 
support for this outstanding program 
as it moves toward a successful con- 
clusion in time for the 1976 American 
Bicentennial.’’ 

Secretary Kissinger warmly thanked 
the donors and lenders and expressed 
the Department’ s appreciation for their 
generous assistance in helping furnish 
the rooms. He also had high praise for 
Mr. Conger and the Fine Arts Commit- 
tee for their efforts over the years. 

Among the new acquisitions is a rare 
pastel portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 
by French artist Jean Baptiste Greuze, 
(1725-1805) which was made from 
life in 1777. 

In presenting the portrait, Charles 
L. Andes, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Franklin Mint Cor- 
poration, said the company was donat- 
ing the painting because ‘‘it is in these 
very Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
where distinguished visitors through- 
out the world often obtain their first 
exposure to America and to American 
culture.”’ 

The Franklin portrait, valued at 
more than $200,000, now hangs in the 
Thomas Jefferson State Reception 
Room, near the Benjamin Franklin 
State Dining Room. 

‘*This magnificent portrait is not 
only an historic artifact of great sig- 
nificance, it is an important work of art 
as well,’’ Dr. Kissinger told the audi- 
ence at the ceremony—held on January 
17, Franklin’s 270th birthday. ‘‘The 
Department of State is deeply grateful 
to the Franklin Mint for this gift. 

‘‘It is most appropriate that 
Franklin, our nation’s first great dip- 
lomat, should be represented by this 
work here in these rooms, which, un- 
like a museum, provide an impressive 
setting for the conduct of some of 
America’s most important diplomatic 
business.’’ 

The Department also received two 
outstanding portraits of John Quincy 
Adams and Mrs. Adams, by Chester 
Robert Leslie (1794-1859). Both por- 
traits were painted from life in 1816. 

Valued at more than $200,000 for 
the pair, the Adams’ portraits were the 
generous gift of Robert Homans, Jr., 
Lucy Aldrich Homans and Abigail 
Homans in memory of their father, 
Robert Homans, of San Francisco. Mr. 
Homans was a direct descendant of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 
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The portraits of Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy Adams, painted by Charles Robert 
Leslie, were donated by the Homans Family in memory of Robert Homans. 


John Quincy Adams, then Minister 
to Great Britain, is shown wearing a 
blue coat with round brass buttons. He 
is seated, with a book in his right hand, 
and there is a red curtain in the 
background. Mrs. Adams is seated 
wearing a red velvet dress and hat, 
white lace scarf and white gloves. 

Both portraits are in the John Quincy 
Adams State Drawing Room. 

The Department also received an 
original oil painting of George 
Washington, by noted American artist 
Gilbert Stuart, from Colonel and Mrs. 
Cloyce Tippett, of Upperville, Va. 

The portrait shows Washington in 
black coat, white stock, and white wig. 
It was originally commissioned by the 
Fairfax family in Virginia. It was 
eventually acquired by Percy A. Rock- 
efeller for Mrs. Elizabeth Altemus 
Whitney, now Mrs. Tippett. The 
Stuart portrait of Washington was pre- 
viously loaned to the Department, and 
later loaned to the George Washington 
Bicentennial Center in Alexandria, 
Va. 

Valued at between $75,000 and 
$85,000, the portrait is now a gift to 
the Department. 

Other major paintings recently 
given to the Department include **The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ by Neapoli- 
tan painter Michel Corne (ca. 1752- 
1845), who came to Massachusetts and 
worked for Elias Haskett Derby. The 
painting, signed and dated 1803, is the 
gift of the National Art Association, of 
Los Angeles. It is on view in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room. 

Mrs. Thomas Lyle Williams, Jr., of 
Thomasville, Ga., donated an oil por- 
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Gilbert Stuart’ s oil portrait of George 
Washington was the gift of Colonel 
and Mrs. Cloyce Tippett. 


trait of Benjamin Franklin, signed 
Greuze 1782, which was painted when 
Franklin was Minister to France. It is 
in the President’s Oval Office in the 
White House. 

An oil portrait of Sarah Franklin 
Bache — Benjamin Franklin's 
daughter—is the bequest of Elizabeth 
Bache Coleman, of Washington, D.C. 
The portrait was made by Thomas 
Sully (1783-1872), who copied it in 
1865 from the original painted by 
Hoppner in 1793. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, gave an oil painting, 
‘*Niagara Falls,’ by Ferdinand 
Richardt (1819-1895). The painting 
shows the American and Horseshoe 
Falls wreathed in mist in the distance, 
with the sidewheeler, ‘‘Maid of the 
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The oil painting ‘Niagara Falls,’’ by Ferdinand Richardt, was contributed by 
the Gulf Oil Corporation. It hangs in the Secretary's reception hall. 


A Philadelphia Chippendale ma- 
hogany side chair, the gift of Mrs. 
Frank Hollowbush, matches a set of 
five chairs already loaned to the State 
Department by Mrs. Hollowbush. 


Mist’”’ navigating the rapids. The 
painting is on view in the Secretary’s 
Reception Hall on the seventh floor. 

On loan from the Remington Art 
Museum, of Ogdensburg, N.Y., is the 
oil painting, “‘An Old Time Plains 
Fight,’’ by Frederic Remingtor. 
(1861-1909). Now in the Entrance 
Hall, the painting depicts a group of 
horses and scouts clustered in the cen- 
ter of a field, engaged in a fight. A 
scout is kneeling in the foreground 
holding a rifle. 

Also on loan is an oil portrait of 
Robert Livingston, attributed to Gil- 
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bert Stuart, circa 1790. The portrait, 
loaned by John T. Wainwright, of 
Washington, D.C., is in the John 
Quincy Adams Room. 

The Department also received many 
gifts of fine furniture and antiques. 

Two magnificent gifts are a Philadel- 
phia Chippendale scroll-top highboy 
and a Philadelphia Chippendale 
lowboy—one of the very few matching 
pairs of highboys and lowboys in ex- 
istence. The gifts of Mrs. Lansdell 
Christie, of Locust Valley, N.Y., they 
are now in the John Quincy Adams 
State Drawing Room. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Britton, of 
Houston, donated a rare Massachusetts 
Queen Anne walnut block front high- 
boy, circa 1740-50. The Morris and 
Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation of 
Washington gave an important New 
York Queen Anne walnut sofa, circa 
1740. 

The Claneil Foundation, Inc., of 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., gave a 
Philadelphia Chippendale mahogany 
lowboy, circa 1765, and a Philadelphia 
Chippendale mahogany side chair at- 
tributed to Benjamin Randolph, circa 
1765. 

Another Philadelphia Chippendale 
mahogany side chair was donated by 
Mrs. Frank Hollowbush of Savannah, 
Ga. This chair matches a set of five, 
already in the State Department collec- 
tion, which were generously loaned by 
Mrs. Hollowbush. 

A Philadelphia Chippendale sofa 
with camel back and scroll arms was 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Sage, of Hobe Sound, Fla. 

Mrs. Thurmond Clarke and Mrs. 
Morton W. Smith, of Corona Del Mar, 


Calif., gave a magnificent Savonnerie 
rug for the Thomas Jefferson State Re- 
ception Room. The rug is one of two 
reproduced at the turn of the century 
from the original which is now in Eng- 
land, where it was taken from Versail- 
les at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. The rug has a dark brown back- 
ground nearly entirely covered with 
scenic and floral designs in soft tones 
of blue, rose, beige and gold, with blue 
borders. 

A set of four extraordinary Charles 
II silver candlesticks, made in London 
in 1677, were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Winston F.G. Guest, of New York 
City. The candlesticks, 10% inches 
high with square base with gadroon 
and engraved coat of arms, are very 
heavy for that period. Many experts 
consider them to be probably the best 
set of English candlesticks known. 
They are on view in the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Room. 

Arthur D. Leidesdorf, of New York 
City, donated a large collection of rare 
antique English and Irish cut glass 
candelabra and candlesticks dating 
from 1760 to 1820; 3 large cut glass 
18th century table epergnes; a pair of 
Meissen porcelain figurines; a pair of 
Coalbrookdale china figures; 2 Eng- 
lish fenders and a fireplace grate—all 
of exceptional quality and condition. 

The collection is for distribution at 
the discretion of Curator Conger to the 
State Department, the White House, 
and Blair House. 

The Fine Arts Committee has col- 
lected scores of pieces of furniture of 
the period 1740-1825, American 
paintings and decorative objects. 

**However, we are not as affluent as 
we appear because 50 percent of the 
total is on loan and can go away as fast 
as itcame in,’’ Mr. Conger points out. 

‘*As usual, we need to raise annu- 
ally gifts of funds or securities totaling 
$250,000 to make the necessary pay- 
ments on objects being purchased for 
the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 
This is in addition to the funds required 
for future architectural improve- 
ments.”” 

Contributions of funds to the De- 
partment of State are tax deductible in 
the year in which they are given, he 
added. Gifts of items are tax- 
deductible contributions, in the 
amount of their appraised value, in the 
year of presentation or over a period of 
years. 

Inquiries should be made to Mr. 
Conger, Chairman, Fine Arts Commit- 
tee, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520, Telephone Area Code 
202-632-0298. 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS BOARD—Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of Protocol for Special Protocol Services, left, swears in members of the 
two Performance Standards Boards which convened in the Department on Jan. 19 to review the files of officers subject to selection-out. 


Two boards complete review of low-ranked officers 


Two Performance Standards Boards 
have completed reviewing the per- 
formance files of officers subject to 
selection-out. 

The Boards reviewed the files of all 
non-probationary FSOs and some 
FSRUs who were placed in the low 
seven percent of their class by the 1975 
Selection Boards. The Selection 


Boards acted in accordance with Sec- 
tion E of the 1975 Selection Board Pre- 
cepts (FAMC 702). 

Performance Standards Boards 
identify those who, on the basis of 
documented performance, should be 
separated from the Service or denied 
the next periodic step-increase. 

Board I reviewed low-ranked offi- 
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cers in Classes 1, 2 and 3, and Board II 
examined low-ranked officers in 
Classes 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Officers who wish to appeal the de- 
termination of the Performance 
Standards Boards that they should be 
selected out under Section 633 (b) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, will 
be able to do so by writing to the Spe- 
cial Review Board, which will be 
convened later. The latter Board will 
give a hearing to officers who appeal. 
The officers will be able to be repre- 
sented by counsel and present 
witnesses, interrogatories and other 
relevant information. 

Members of the Performance 
Standards Boards: 

Board I—Chairman, Stuart W. 
Rockwell, Career Minister. 
Members—Robert O. Blake, Career 
Minister, and Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
Career Minister. 

Board Il1—Chairman, William B. 
Jones, FSO-1. Members—Joan M. 
Clark, FSO-1: John W. DeWitt, 
FSO-3; Michael E. Ely, FSO-2; and 
Robert H. Wenzel, FSO-2. 


Mustang program revised 


The Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association recently 


concluded negotiations on the expan- 
sion of the Foreign Service Mustang 
Program. Revised eligibility criteria 
will permit employees in grades FSS—3 
through 10 and the GS equivalent to 
apply for appointment as Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officers. 
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HELSINKI—Former Senator J. William Fulbright chats with Finnish President Urho Kekko- 
nen as Ambassador Mark Evans Austad, right, looks on. Senator Fulbright visited Finland 
as the official guest of the Finnish Government. On October 29 he witnessed the signing of 
an exchange of diplomatic notes which formalized an agreement between the United States 
and Finland whereby Finland will make an advance lump sum payment in 1976 of its entire 
remaining World War | debt to the United States. The amount will then be paid into a fund, 
the proceeds of which will help finance the ASLA/Fulbright program. 





Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 
By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs* 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
on the buildings occupied by the De- 
partment of State and its predecessors 
from the time of the American Revolu- 
tion to the present. The NEWSLETTER 
is printing the series as a contribution 
to our Nation’s bicentennial. 


307 Market Street, 
Philadelphia 


October 1790—April 1793 


On July 16, 1790, while still in New 
York, the Congress approved a law to 
change the seat of government to 
Philadelphia. The law provided: 

‘**That prior to the first Monday in 
December next, all offices attached to 
the seat of the government of the 
United States, shall be removed to, and 
until the said first Monday in De- 
cember, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred, shall remain at the city of 
Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, at which place the session of 
Congress next ensuing shall be 
held.”’ ' 

Between October 1 and November 
10, 1790, pursuant to the foregoing 
statutory provision, the Department of 
State was in the process of moving 
from New York to Philadelphia. A por- 
tion of the Department’s effects, 
amounting to twenty-one cartloads, 
was transported by water. The remain- 
der, amounting to eight or nine 
cartloads, went by land.” 


By October 13, 1790, the Depart- 
ment was beginning to get established 
in a building at 307 Market Street.* 
The building was on the north side of 
that street between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets.4 It was ‘‘directly opposite’’ 
the house Jefferson had chosen for his 
residence. The building was ‘‘three 
stories high with a garret, kitchen and 
stable,’’ > and its windows were fitted 
with venetian blinds.* Rent for the 
building was $186.67 a year.’ 


The Department remained in this 
building until April 1793.* During this 


* The chapters in this issue are based on a 
previous manuscript by Richard S. Patterson, 
formerly of the Department’s Historical Office. 

Footnotes appear at the end of each chapter. 
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time, Jefferson’s staff consisted of the 
Chief Clerk, three clerks, a clerk for 
foreign languages, and an office- 
keeper-messenger. ® 

Expenses for the Department at this 
time were still relatively low. In 1790, 
Jefferson estimated that the Depart- 
ment’s expenses for one year would be 
$7,961. Of this amount $7,300 was for 
the salaries of the Secretary and his 
staff. The remaining $691 covered of- 
fice rent, firewood, stationery, news- 
papers, gazettes, contingencies, etc.'® 
When Jefferson turned his office over 
to Edmund Randolph at the end of 
1793, the expenses of the Department 
had increased to $9,661.67."' 

The cost of foreign intercourse was 
considerably higher inasmuch as a 
Minister’s salary was $9,000 and a 
Charge d’ Affaires’ salary was $4,500, 
compared to the Secretary’s salary of 
$3,500. In the report made in 
November 1792, Jefferson estimated 
that the $40,000 appropriated for the 


Foreign Fund was ample for existing 
needs of the service abroad. '* 


* | Stat. 130. 

* MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under dates Oc- 
tober 1, 2, 5, 9, 13, 15, and November 10, 
1790. 

3 Ibid. 

* MS. Department of State, file 102.5/7-953, 
Riley to Noble, July 9, 1953; letter from Martin 
I. Yoelson, Supervisory Interpretive Specialist, 
Independence National Historical Park, 
Philadelphia, to Edwin S. Costrell, Chief, His- 
torical Studies Division, March 27, 1975. Some 
historians of Philadelphia have stated that it was 
on the northwest corner of Eighth and Market 
Streets. For references to the corner location, 
see J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, 
History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), 1, 462; John R. Young, Memorial 
History of the City of Philadelphia (New York, 
1895-1898), I, 396; Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 
Philadelphia; a History of the City and Its 
People (Philadelphia, etc., 1912), I, 342; and 
Joseph F.A. Jackson, Encyclopedia of 


Philadelphia (Harrisburg, 1931-1933), III, 
788. 


The buildings occupied by the Department of State in Philadelphia were in the 


general area shown here in a view of Second Street, north from Market Street, 
drawn and engraved by W. Birch & Son. 
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> Jefferson Papers (Boyd, ed.), XVII, 596; 
also see pp. 385-386. 

® MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under date May 
20, 1791. 

? Ibid., under date April 6, 1793; also see 
MS. Department of State, 5 Domestic Letters, 
p. 14. 

* Under an act of Congress of July 9, 1798, 
the building was valued at $2,000 (MS. Na- 
tional Archives, Record Group 58, Book A, 
‘*List of the Taxes Assessed. . .’’, October I, 
1798, p. 97). The site of this building is now 
occupied by a part of the department store of 
Strawbridge & Clothier (letter from Yoelson to 
Costrell, March 27, 1975). 

® MS. Department of State, 5 Domestic Let- 
ters, p. 14. 

'® Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of 
the United States; Its History and Functions 
(New Haven, 1914), p. 96. 

'! Graham H. Stuart, The Department of 
State (New York, 1949), p. 22 

'2 Hunt, op. cit., p. 110. 


287 Market Street, 
Philadelphia 


April 1793—May 1794 


On or about April 1, 1793, the De- 
partment of State moved from the 
building at 307 Market Street to a 
building which was apparently larger. ' 
According to a 1793 Philadelphia city 
directory, the new home of the De- 
partment was located at 287 Market 
Street * on the north side of the street 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets 
(now 719 Market Street).* 

Except for the mention of blinds on 
the third-story windows, and of walls 
and ceilings of the rooms that were 
whitewashed,‘ no description or pic- 
ture of this building has been found. 
The property was owned by John 
Dunwoody, an ‘‘innkeeper’’ living 
next door at 285 Market Street,® to 
whom the Department paid rent at the 
rate of $266.67 a year from April 1, 
1793, to April 15, 1794, and at the rate 
of $400 a year from April 16 to May 
15, 1794.® Under a July 9, 1798, act of 
Congress, the property was valued at 
$2,800.7 

The entire frontage from Seventh to 
Eighth Street on the north side of Mar- 
ket Street is now occupied by the Lit 
Brothers department store, of late- 
nineteenth-century construction. ® 

The Department was in this building 
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Edmund Randolph 


until May 1794 except for a time in 
September—October 1973 when it 
ceased to function because of a severe 
yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia. 
On September 12 Jefferson wrote: 
‘*The fever spreads faster. . . . all my 
clerks have left me but one: so that I 
cannot go on with business’’.® A few 
days later, he set out for Monticello. 
Jefferson completed his tenure of of- 
fice as Secretary of State on December 
31, 1793, while the Department was in 
the building at 287 Market Street. Ed- 
mund Randolph succeeded to the of- 
fice on January 2, 1794, in the same 
building. 


' MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under date April 
11, 1793. 

? James Hardie, Philadelphia Directory, 
1793, p. 72. 

3 MS. Department of State, file 102.5/7-953, 
Riley to Noble, July 9, 1953; and Yoelson to 
Costrell, March 27, 1975. 

* MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under dates 
March 30 and November 23, 1793. 

5 Ibid., under date July 3, 1793; Hardie, op. 
cit., p. 39. 

® Ibid., under dates July 3 and October 3, 
1793, and January 3 and May 15, 1794. 

7 MS. National Archives, Record Group 58, 
Book A, “‘List of the Taxes Assessed. . .”’, 
October 1, 1798, p. 113. 

® MS. Department of State, file 102.5/7-953, 
Riley to Noble, July 9, 1953; and Yoelson to 
Costrell, March 27, 1975. 

® MS. Library of Congress, Thomas Jeffer- 


son Papers, No. 93, p. 15965; Nathan Schach- 
ner, Thomas Jefferson: a Biography (New 
York, 1951), I, 508, 512. 


Sixth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia 
May 1794—October 1796 


In the middle of May 1794, the De- 
partment of State moved from the 
building at 287 Market Street to 
another building in Philadelphia, lo- 
cated on the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Arch Streets. ' Notices of the move 
appeared in the Philadelphia newspa- 
pers for many days. The Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States stated that 
‘‘THE OFFICE of the Secretary is 
moved from High [Market] Street, to 
the New Buildings, the corner of Sixth 
& Mulberry [Arch] Streets.? The 
Philadelphia General Advertiser indi- 
cated, under the heading ‘‘Secretary of 
State’s Office,’’ that “‘The Office of 
the Secretary of State is removed to the 
house next to the corner of Sixth in 
Arch Street.’’* 

No description or picture of this 
house has been found. The site is now 
an open area included in the three- 
block Independence Mall.* 

The Department remained in this 
building until about October 29, 1796. 
During this time, it paid a quarterly 
rent of $108.33 * to Nathan Sheppard, 
a ‘‘lumber merchant.’’ ® 

On August 20, 1795, while the De- 
partment was at this location, Timothy 
Pickering reluctantly succeeded Ed- 
mund Randolph, who had been forced 
to resign, as Secretary of State. In a 
letter to a Mr. Higginson dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1795, Pickering declared: 
**. . .you will believe the President 
not so unwise as to have tendered and 
me not so imprudent as to have ac- 
cepted an office to which I am so little 
competent. The business of the office 
could not be suspended and from 
necessity I have by the President’s di- 
rection undertaken the temporary con- 
duct of it.” 

The Department never had more 
than eight or nine employees while 
Pickering was Secretary, and he did 
much of the clerical work himself.* On 
February 10, 1796, Pickering’s staff 
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During yellow fever epidemics in Philadelphia, 
the Department occupied offices in the State Capitol at Trenton. 


oS 


consisted of the Chief Clerk, three 
clerks, a translator, and a messenger. ® 


‘MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under dates Au- 
gust 8 and 15, 1794; Stephen's Philadelphia 
Directory, for 1796 (Philadelphia, 1796), p. 
213; Gaillard Hunt, the Department of State of 
the United States; Its History and Functions 
(New Haven, 1914), p. 428. 

? May 15, 1794, p. 1, and in each subsequent 
issue of this newspaper (daily except Sunday) to 
and including that of May 31, 1794. 

5 May 17, 1794, p. 3, and in each subsequent 
issue of that newspaper (daily except Sunday) to 
and including that of June 30, 1794. 

* Yoelson to Costrell, March 27, 1975. 

5 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under dates Au- 
gust 15 and November 15, 1794. 

® Hardie, Philadelphia Directory, 1794, p. 
138; Stephen's Philadelphia Directory, for 
1796, p. 165. 

? Graham H. Stuart, The Department of State 
(New York, 1949), p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 33 

* MS. Department of State, Miscellaneous 
Letters, January—April 1796. 
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North Street, 
Philadelphia 
Oct. 29, 1796—Aug. 31, 1797 


On October 29, 1796, the Depart- 
ment of State moved again in Philadel- 
phia to a building on North Street 
(known formerly also as ‘‘North Al- 
ley’? and now a part of Cuthbert 
Street).' A notice in the Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States mentioned 
the move as follows: ‘‘THE office of 
the secretary of state of the United 
States, is removed to the north side of 
North alley, between Market and 
Arch, and between Fifth and Sixth- 
Streets, and third door above Fifth- 
street.”” ? 

No description or picture of this 
building has been found, and it does 
not seem possible now to determine 
just where on the north side of North 
Street in 1796 ‘“‘the third door above 
Fifth-street’’ was located. Most likely 


it was a residence. Perhaps it was also 
of very modest proportions, for prop- 
erties in the immediate vicinity ranged 
in valuation in 1798 between $400 and 
$1 ,600.* All of the buildings now on 
the north side of this street are of more 
recent construction. * 

The Department remained in this lo- 
cation until August 31, 1797, when, 
because of a yellow fever epidemic in 
Philadelphia, it moved temporarily to 
Trenton. When the Department re- 
turned to Philadelphia, it moved into 
another building. 


' This street is the northerly one of two 
streets, each only a block long, which run east 
and west from Fifth to Sixth Street between 
Market and Arch Streets. 

2 October 29, 1796, p. 3; also see October 31, 
1796, p. 3 and November 1, 1796, p. 2. 

3 MS. National Archives, Record Group 58, 
Book A, ‘‘List of the Taxes Assessed... .”’, 
October 1, 1798, pp. 105, 107, 114, 119, 121, 
124. 

* MS. Department of State, file 102.5/7-953, 
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Riley to Noble, July 9, 1953; Yoelson to Cos- 
trell, March 27, 1975. 


State House, Trenton 
August-November 1797, 
1798, 1799 


From August to November in 1797, 
1798, and 1799, Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering moved the Depart- 
ment of State to Trenton, New Jersey, 
because of recurring epidemics of yel- 
low fever in Philadelphia. In 1797 the 
Department moved from Philadelphia 
to Trenton between August 31 and Sep- 
tember 5 and returned to Philadelphia 
between November 2 and 8. In 1798 it 
moved to Trenton between August 13 
and 18 and returned between 
November 10 and 16. In 1799 it was in 
Trenton from about August 29 to about 
November 1. 

For each move, the Department’s 
furniture, books, and papers were 
carted to the Philadelphia waterfront, 
shipped up the Delaware River to 
Lamberton (then just south of Trenton; 
now a part of that city), and then carted 
to Trenton. For the return trip, the 
process was repeated in reverse, and 
the Department would resume its func- 
tions in Philadelphia. While in Tren- 
ton, the Department occupied rooms in 
the New Jersey State House.’ 

This was a new building at the time, 
having only been completed in 1794 at 
a cost of £3,000. It was a plain, rough- 
cast structure of a bluish color, 
measuring 100 feet across the front and 
60 feet in depth, with a bow at either 
end. It consisted of two stories and an 
attic, with a gable roof and a cupola or 
belfry in the center of the roof. Over 
the years, extensive additions and im- 
provements have been made until the 
original building, although embodied 
in the present structure, is no longer 
recognizable.” 


' MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, pp. 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 35, 47, 48, 50; 
51, 52, 53, 55; MS. Department of State, 10 
Domestic Letters, pp. 161, 164, 170, 202, 239; 
11 ibid., pp. 52, 177, 190. 

2? Podmore, Trenton, Old and New, pp. 
75-81; Trenton Historical Society, History of 
Trenton, |. pp. 206-208; II, pp. 991-992. 
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Timothy Pickering 


13 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia 
November 1797—May 1800 


When the Department of State re- 
turned to Philadelphia in November 
1797, it moved into a building at 13 
South Fifth Street on the east side of 
the street between Market and 
Chestnut Streets. A notice of the 
move, ordered by the Department,’ 
appeared in the Philadelphia Gazette 
of the United States on November 10, 
11,13, 14, and 16, 1797.7 It stated that 
‘**The Office of Secretary of State OF 
THE UNITED STATES IS removed to 
No. 13, South Fifth street, near 
Chestnut street.”’ 


No picture of this building is known 
to exist, but it is described as a three- 
story brick house measuring 21 by 35 
feet on a lot measuring 21 by 56 feet, 
and its valuation is given as $2,700.* 
In that part of the house which was 
occupied by the Department of State 
the chimneys had 16 flues.* The walls 
and ceilings of the rooms were 
whitewashed, and there were venetian 
blinds at the windows.* The premises 
included a kitchen with a fireplace, a 
cellar, and a yard in which there was a 
pump. ® 

The Department shared this building 
with the office of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The rent was $950 a year, payable 
in advance to the owner, James Sim- 
mons. Of that amount, the Department 
of State paid $600 and the office of the 
Postmaster General $350.’ When the 
Department left the building in 1800, it 
had to pay the owner an extra $100 for 
damage done to the house during its 


occupancy, and an additional $25 be- 
cause the house was left uncleaned.* 
The site of this house is now occupied 
by the Lafayette Building, a ten-story 
office building erected in the 1920’s.° 

The Department of State remained 
in the building at 13 South Fifth Street 
until May 1800, when it moved with 
the seat of government to Washington, 
D.C. In this building, Timothy Picker- 
ing concluded his period of service as 
Secretary of State on May 12, 1800. 
He has the dubious distinction, accord- 
ing to Graham Stuart, writing in 1949, 
of being the only Secretary of State 
who was ‘‘dismissed from office.”’ 
After Pickering declined to follow 
President Adams’ suggestion that he 
resign, Adams wrote to him as follows: 
**Divers causes and considerations es- 
sential to the administration of the 
government, in my judgment, requir- 
ing a change in the Department of 
State, you are hereby discharged from 
any further service as Secretary of 
State.’’ 1° 


‘MS Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, p. 72. 

2 P. 3 in each case. 

3 MS. National Archives, Record Group 58, 
Book A, ‘‘List of the Taxes Assessed. . .”’, 
October 1, 1798, pp. 141, 155; /bid., book B, 
No. 4, ‘‘Particular List or Description of all 
Lands, Lots, Buildings, and Wharves, owned, 
possessed, or occupied, on the Ist Day of Oc- 
tober, 1798, in Middle Ward being within the 
City of Philadelphia in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, excepting only such Dwelling-houses, 
as, with the Out-houses appurtenant thereto, 
and the Lots on which they are erect, not exceed- 
ing two Acres in any Case, are above the Value 
of One Hundred Dollars,’’ items 109, 128. 

* MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, p. 38. 

° Ibid., pp. 8, 19, 51, 53. 

6 Ibid., pp. 24, 39, 46. 

7 Ibid., pp. 22, 46, 72, 78; Cornelius W. 
Stafford, The Philadelphia Directory, for 
1797-180] (Philadelphia, 1797-1801), 1798 
volume, register section, p. 14; [bid., 1799, 
register section, p. 12;/bid., 1800, register sec- 
tion, p. 18. 

* MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book 1798- 
1820, p. 78. 

* Letter from Yoelson to Costrell, March 27, 
1975. 

*® Quoted in Stuart, The Department of 
State, p. 33. 
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Schaufele welcomes 
34 new FS officers 


Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs William E. Schaufele, Jr., wel- 
comed 34 members of the 123rd Class 
of the Foreign Service at a swearing-in 
ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room on January 19. 

The class includes 33 officers as- 
signed to the State Department and one 
Foreign Agricultural Service officer 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

The State members represent 14 
states and the District of Columbia. 
They have attended 51 colleges and 
universities in the United States and 
foreign countries. The group also has 
high academic attainments—32 bac- 
calaureate degrees, 13 master degrees, 
and 6 doctorates of philosophy. Ten 
have served with the military or with 
government agencies abroad and three 
are former Peace Corps Volunteers. 

The class includes three who are in 
the Department’s Mustang Program 
and two who are in the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program. 

The average age of the class is 28. 

Ambassador Schaufele was intro- 
duced to the class by HughG. Appling, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Per- 
sonnel, who also brought greetings 
from the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, Carol C. Laise. 

In his remarks, Mr. Schaufele said 
he found a career in the Foreign Serv- 
ice “‘immensely satisfying and im- 
mensely rewarding.’’ He noted that it 
was no longer true that the Foreign 
Service seeks conformity or that it has 
‘*a certain tendency to avoid dissent.’’ 

‘*The Foreign Service has become 
an instrument of change,’’ the veteran 
diplomat said, ‘‘and the American 
Foreign Service Association has been 
extremely active in affecting change. 
The stereotype of conformity doesn’t 
apply any more. The Secretary has in- 
stitutionalized the transmittal of dis- 
sent.”’ 

Mr. Schaufele told the class: 

‘You will find yourselves deeply 
involved in what you are doing, 
whether you are working on economic 
affairs, political affairs, commercial 
affairs, visas and passports, or what- 
ever. You will be doing the job not just 
for the job’s sake; you will get insights 
on many things.”’ 

‘*The Foreign Service is not easy,”’ 
he said, ‘*but I find it extremely 
gratifying to serve overseas in differ- 
ent cultures, and then to come back to 
reestablish a dialogue with the society 
from where I came.”’ 

Members of the 123rd Class: 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 
The foreign affairs executive seminar 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(overseas) 


Political training 
Negotiations 
Labor In A Changing World 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Effective Writing—Section |I—GS-9 and 
below 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 
A Workshop in Basic Office Skills and 
Techniques 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 
“How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo” for Secretaries 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 
Community Action 


— 8 ‘ed 


Length of course 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 12 months 


26 2 weeks 


1 week 
1 week 


5¥2 days 
5¥2 days 


15 5 weeks 


9 8 weeks 
(24 hours) 
11 22 weeks 
(12% hours) 
5 weeks 
(24 hours) 


Be Announced 
_ 22 — 8 days (20 hours) 


As Applicants Warrant 
23 - - 


1 week (35 hours) 
5 days (15 hours) 


_ 17 3 days 


4 days 
7 days 
22 days 


2 weeks 


_ 5 days 
24 2 days 
2 5 days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


Gary R. Alexander, John H. Andre, 
Il, Joseph M. Chudzik, James M. 
Cleverley, Jo Ann H. Collinge, Robert 
S. Deutsch, Lloyd J. Fleck, FAS; 
Sheila L. Franklin, Joseph P. Gre- 
goire, Donald B. Harrington, Carolyn 
I. Heskin. 


Paul F. Hurley, Bruce W. Keeling, 
Esther Klein, George C. Lannon, 
Michael A. Leu, Jean A. Louis, Louis 


A. McCall, Cheryl A. McDonald, 
Thomas J. Miller, Allen E. Nugent, 
Janet Petronis, Angel M. Rabasa, 
Richard R. Rodgers, Robert A. Saro- 
feen, Charles R. Schwarck, Jr. 

Stuart J. D. Schwartzstein, Stephen 
T. Smith, Joseph A. L. St. John, Jr., 
Curtis A. Stone, David G. Wagner, 
Neal A. Waldrop, III, Mark W. Willis, 
and Joseph C. Wilson, IV. 
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Open Forum adds new 
steering group series 


The Secretary’s Open Forum has 
added a series of in-house policy dis- 
cussion meetings to its familiar Wed- 
nesday speaker sessions. 

Meetings in the new series—called 
Open Steering Group meetings—are 
taking place about every two weeks on 
Thursdays at | p.m. The name for the 
series derives from the fact that, in 
principle, if an Open Forum decision is 
to be taken—for example on whether 
or not to send a paper forward to the 
Secretary— it will be done on the basis 
of a consensus developed at the meet- 
ings. The sessions are open to 
everyone interested in the topics they 
take up, and members of State, AID, 
USIA, and ACDA who want to receive 
notices should call the Open Forum 
office in S/P. 

At the first two sessions in the new 
Series participants discussed the De- 
partment’s position on sending the 
views of working level officers to the 
Congress, a problem highlighted by 
the request of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence (Pike Commit- 
tee) for Thomas Boyatt’s dissent 
memorandum on Cyprus. 

Subjects at other sessions were the 
interlocked problems of first obtaining 
and then really employing good exter- 
nal research on foreign affairs, the 
rapidly moving situation in the Iberian 
peninsula, and the U.S. role in what a 
recently returned officer viewed as the 
social stagnation of Latin America. 

One meeting this winter will be de- 
voted to U.S. policy on conventional 
arms transfers, and several, under the 
leadership of Arnold Schifferdecker, 


Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant to the Secretary and Coordinator for Combating Ter- 
rorism, spoke at a recent Open Forum meeting. He is pictured at the head of the table; Peter 
Lydon, Chairperson of the Open Forum, is at left. 


will aim to develop a paper that offers 
intellectually and politically sound 
views from foreign affairs profession- 
als on the broad framework of post- 
1976 foreign policy. 

At the regular Open Forum sessions 
on Wednesdays, in which a well- 
known Departmental or outside figure 
presents views and discusses them 
with the audience, recent speakers 
have included Pavel Litvinov, discus- 
sing the human rights movement in the 
Soviet Union, Richard Falk of Prince- 
ton on the challenge of conducting a 
legal foreign policy, and Thomas En- 
ders, outgoing Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, on the recent evolu- 
tion and prospects of U.S. policy to- 
ward the developing countries. 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

Latin America 


Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 
French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Portuguese 

Spanish 
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Feb. March’ April Length of course 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


19 
19 
19 


— 2 weeks 
2 weeks 
22 2 weeks 
om 19 2 weeks 
22 19 2weeks 
oH 19 2weeks 


2 weeks 


1 week 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
12/18 months 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


U.S. Immigration Commissioner 
Leonard Chapman and the Secretary’s 
Special Adviser on terrorism, Robert 
Fearey, also spoke recently. 


Management seminars 


Another Executive Performance 
Seminar was held at Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., January 18-23. Twenty mid- 
career officers attended the seminar 
which was conducted by the same pro- 
fessional management experts who 
present the DCM and Chief of Section 
Seminars. 

Participants were able to reinforce 
their valuable foreign affairs experi- 
ence by developing new insights into 
modern management techniques for 
dealing with others—peers, subordi- 
nates, supervisors. Problem-solving 
techniques included case studies, 
exercises, films and reading material. 

The seminar is held five times a 
year. The next offering will be May 
2-7. Interested persons should submit 
their applications for attendance as 
early as possible. 


Narcotics control training 


The International Narcotics Control 
Interagency Training Program at the 
Foreign Service Institute is holding a 
special two-week training program for 
14 members of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration Overseas Training 
Teams. Their teams work with narcot- 
ics law enforcement officers in some 
60 countries throughout the world. 

The FSI program is designed to help 
them use their professional skills in a 
new environment. 
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Civil Service annuities 
to increase 5.4% 


A 5.4 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in Civil Service annuities will 
go into effect on March 1. 

The increase in Civil Service an- 
nuities was ‘‘triggered’’ when the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) exceeded 
by 3 percent the base CPI established 
in May 1975 (159.3) and held for 3 
consecutive months: October (164.6), 
November (165.6), and December 
(166.3). The amount of the annuity 
increase is based on the highest percen- 
tage increase over the base CPI during 
the consecutive 3-month period, plus 
an additional 1 percent authorized by 
law in October 1969. 


The cost-of-living increase will af- 
fect employees under the Civil Service 
Retirement System who retire on an 
immediate (not deferred) annuity as 
shown in the following two situations: 


SITUATION I—Immediate annuity 
commencing on or before March | 


The annuity payable will be the larger 
of (1) the amount of actual earned an- 
nuity as of the day immediately before 
the commencing date of annuity or (2) 
the amount that would have been pay- 
able based on the total service and high-3 
average salary that existed on July 31, 
1975, plus the 5.1 percent cost-of-living 

- increase effective August 1, 1975. This 
annuity would then be increased by the 
5.4 percent cost-of-living increase effec- 
tive March 1. 


SITUATION II—Immediate annuity 
commencing March 2 or later 


The annuity payable will be the larger 
of (1) the amount of actual earned an- 
nuity as of the day immediately before 
the commencing date of annuity or (2) 
the amount that, would have been pay- 
able based on the total service and high-3 
average Salary that existed on February 
29, 1976, plus the 5.4 percent cost-of- 
living increase effective March 1. 

In pending disability retirement cases, 
applicants may request agencies to place 
them on leave without pay beginning not 
later than March | to qualify for annuity 
computation under situation I above. If 
the disability applicant is in pay status on 
or after March 1, the annuity, if allowed, 
would be computed as in situation II 
above. If the disability retirement is dis- 
allowed, sick or annual leave with pay 
may be substituted retroactively for the 
leave without pay. If the claim is al- 
lowed, accumulated annual leave will be 
payable in the lump sum. Sick leave will 
be allowed in the computation of the 
annuity rate. 


te 


When the CPI reaches 167.2 a Foreign 
Service cost-of-living increase will be 
**triggered.”’ 

Those who wish to discuss 
retirement—or who wish additional 
information—may make an appoint- 
ment by calling a Retirement Coun- 
selor: 

STATE and ACDA—Retirement Di- 
vision, PER/ES, Ext. 23342 

USIA—Personnel Services Division, 
IPT/SR, Ext. 24885 

AlD—Retirement Task Force, SER/ 
PM/ER, 235-8936 


For those who served 
in Afghanistan... 


A reunion of Americans who have 
served in Afghanistan will be held at 
the Evans Farm Inn, Route 123 west of 
McLean Center and off the 495 Belt- 
way at the McLean exit, on Sunday, 
March 14, beginning at 6 p.m. 

Young adults who have lived or 
worked in that country also are invited 
to attend the get-together. 

Those who wish to make dinner res- 
ervations to meet old friends and relive 
memories may contact Mrs. L. Bruce 
Laingen, 5627 Old Chester Rd., 
Bethesda, Md. 20014; Mrs. Robert 
Hubbell, 303 N. Lee St., Falls Church, 
Va. 22046; or Mrs. Eben H. Dustin, 
6603 Rosecroft Pl., Westmoreland 
Square, Falls Church, Va. 22043. 


1 : yi | 
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Help in employing 
the handicapped 


The Civil Service Commission has 
published guidelines for reading as- 
sistance for the blind and interpreting 
assistance for the deaf to facilitate 
employment of the handicapped. 


Under authority of P.L. 87-614 of 
August 29, 1962, Federal agencies 
may employ without compensation 
readers for blind employees. Such 
readers work on a voluntary basis or 
are paid by the blind individual. 
Agencies also have administrative au- 
thority to assign regular employees to 
provide reading services on a part- 
time or ‘‘as required’’ basis. These 
services can be classified as ‘‘other 
duties as assigned.’’ 

Interpreting for deaf individuals 
through sign language by regular em- 
ployees also may be authorized by 
agencies. Such services, on a part- 
time or as-required basis, are also 
classified as ‘‘other duties as as- 
signed.”’ 

The guidelines provided in the 
Commission’s Bulletin No. 306-8 of 
November 8, 1975, are designed to 
dispel concerns of hiring and 
employment officials and are intended 
to encourage Federal agencies in help- 
ing blind and deaf persons to make 
meaningful contributions to agency 
missions. 


i 


QUEBEC—Consul General Francis Terry McNamara and Captain Lee DeVault of the U.S. 
Army's 10th Special Forces Group placed a wreath at the site of a common grave to honor 
American soldiers killed during the assault on the Quebec Citidel on December 31, 1775, 
during the Revolutionary War. Members of an honor guard from the 10th Special Forces 
Group sent from Ft. Devens, Mass., participated in the ceremony. 
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Many Foreign Service 
spouses are employed 


Fifty percent of the spouses of 
Foreign Service employees in State, 
AID, and USIA who replied to a 
Women’s Action Organization ques- 
tionnaire are gainfully employed, and 
a slightly larger percentage intend to 
seek employment the next time their 
families are assigned overseas. 

The large percentages suggest that 
working spouses are no longer the ex- 
ception in Foreign Service life and that 
their concerns will probably play an 
increasingly important role in the 
careers of Foreign Service personnel 
and, as a result, in the Service itself. 

The WAO Committee on Spouses 
undertook the survey in an effort to 
document the situation of working 
spouses and how their status might in- 
fluence the overseas assignments of 
their mates. A random survey was 
made of Foreign Service personnel in 
the three agencies in Washington. 

Thus far, 314 replies have been 
received—174 from State employees, 
78 from AID, and 62 from USIA. The 
spouses of 295 respondents were 
female; 19 were male. 

The results: 

Working status of spouse—155 un- 
employed, 151 employed, 8 students. 

Does spouse intend to seek employ- 
ment overseas? — 179 yes, 78 don’t 
know, 55 no, | won’t go, 1 N/A. 

Has spouse’s working status influ- 
enced assignments to date? 273 no (33 
of these said *‘not yet, but will’’), 40 
yes, | N/A. 

The questionnaire was answered by 
all ranks of Foreign Service personnel 
and the percentage of spouses who 
work are roughly the same—40 to 50 
percent—for all ranks. The survey also 
identified 42 fields of work for 
spouses, ranging from chemical re- 


EEO Highlights 


Federal employees who are attorneys may 
represent complainants in discrimination 
complaint cases, according to CSC 
Bulletin 713-41 of October 10, 1975. 
Before undertaking representation, an 
employee/attorney should consult with the 
Special Assistant to the Department’s 
Legal Adviser to ensure that there are no 
conflicts of interest. Also, the 
employee/attorney should consult with his 
or her bureau concerning availability away 
from regular duties. 


M/EEO’s first anniversary was 

commemorated in January with a gathering 
of top-level Departmental officers, Civil 
Service Commission EEO officials, EEO 
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Conger lectures in Japan 


Clement E. Conger, Curator of 
the Department’s Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms and Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Committee, gave a series 
of lectures in Japan in January and 
February at the invitation of Am- 
bassador James D. Hodgson. 

The Embassy sponsored the lec- 
tures as part of its Bicentennial pro- 
gram. Mr. Conger discussed the 
outstanding examples of Americana 
and the other fine furnishings in the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms. He 
was expected to return to the De- 
partment on February 23. 


search to construction, with education 
by far the most common. 

Foreign Service personnel were 
asked to explain how the working 
status of their spouses had influenced 
career assignments, if such were the 
case. The most frequent response was 
‘*a move to and/or an extended stay in 
Washington.’’ However, a number of 
people mentioned the financial neces- 
sity of a second income, the refusal of 
the spouse to accept a post where he or 
she could not work and the importance 
of the spouse’s having an opportunity 
to pursue his or her professional inter- 
ests or university studies for a change. 

The WAO Committee on Spouses is 
also carrying out a survey of Foreign 
Service couples in order to determine 
the problems and concerns they face in 
working out assignments together. In 
addition, plans are being formulated 
for an open meeting the end of Feb- 
ruary sponsored by WAO, the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women and FSI on the current policy, 
problems and possible solutions as- 
sociated with the issue of working 
spouses and Foreign Service couples. 


Counselors and Investigators, and other 
persons involved with EEO during 1975. 


A woman employee, notwithstanding her 
marriage, has the right to use her maiden 
name on Government records provided 
that she uses the same name consistently on 
all such records. This right was announced 
by Civil Service Commission Bulletin 
296-28 of November 21, 1975, following a 
decision issued by the Comptroller 
General. 


Patricia J. Thoben, Program Manager, 
Office of Selective Placement, Civil 
Service Commission, visited M/EEO to 
review implementation of the 
Department’s Affirmative Action Plan for 
the handicapped. 


“Career Counseling for 
Women” offered by CSC 


A ‘‘quiet revolution’’ has occurred 
in the life pattern of American women, 
according to a recent handbook pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Women live longer now, they are 
having fewer children, they are more 
educated, and they need to work. The 
average working woman is married, 
and there are more working mothers. 

To cope with these changes, new 
approaches are needed. The Commis- 
sion’s **Career Counseling for Women 
in the Federal Government’’ offers ad- 
vice on topics to be discussed in career 
counseling of women: 

—Her education and work history. 

—Her current job. 

—Where she fits into the organiza- 
tion. 

—Her career goals and aspirations. 

—Her plan of action to reach those 
goals. 

The handbook also offers guidance 
on the setting and structure of inter- 
views, with principles and techniques 
of career counseling. Tips are pro- 
vided on what to do and what not to do. 
For example: 

—Don’t inquire into a woman’s 
marital status (or nonmarital arrange- 
ments) or plans. 

—Don’t ask what her husband does 
or how he feels about her working. 

—Don’t ask whether she has any 
children (or plans to have any). 

The new handbook has been distrib- 
uted to offices throughout the Depart- 
ment and to overseas posts. Additional 
copies are available from the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity, 


HONOLULU—Jack G. Webb, outgoing 
Chairman of the Honolulu-Pacific Executive 
Board, is shown with Winifred S. Cook of the 
Honolulu Passport Agency. 
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New $2 bill has bicentennial theme 


The $2 bill is coming back. 

The new note will be reissued by the 
Treasury Department on April 13, the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, the first 
Secretary of State, and will feature an 
engraving of Jefferson from a portrait 
painted in the early 1800’s by Ameri- 
can artist Gilbert Stuart. 

. The back of the bill will incorporate 
a rendition of *‘The Signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence,’’ painted by 
John Trumbull during the post- 
Revolutionary War period, and which 
now hangs in the Trumbull Gallery at 
Yale University. (A version of the 
painting, 40 inches by 60 inches, is in 
the Benjamin Franklin State Dining 
Room on the eighth floor.) 

James Conlon, Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, estimated that 
the new $2 bill will result in a savings 
of $4.7 million a year in printing of $1 
notes. 

An average of 1.6 billion $1 notes 
are printed each year—about 55 to 60 
percent of the total volume of currency 
printed. The new $2 note is expected to 
replace about one-half of the ‘‘ones’’ 
in circulation during the next several 
years. 

Approximately 400 million of the 
new bills will be printed to ‘‘assure 
wide availability,’’ Mr. Conlon said. 

The $2 bill was first issued as U.S. 


currency in 1862, and in subsequent 
years the bills were issued under a va- 
riety of authorities as U.S. Notes, 
Silver Certificates, Treasury Notes, 
and National Currency. A relatively 
small number were produced annually 
until August 10, 1966. The new bill 
will be issued as a Federal Reserve 
Note, Series 1976. 

Secretary of the Treasury William 
E. Simon said that ‘‘the American 
people are the key to the success of this 
program. The reissue of the $2 bill can 
add a new convenience to our currency 
system and help in reducing the cost of 
government.”’ 

**While the design of the new note is 
consistent with the nation’s bicenten- 
nial,’’ the Secretary added, ‘‘it is not 
solely a bicentennial commemorative, 
but rather the two-dollar bill fulfills a 
permanent and practical role in the use 
of American currency. Additionally, 
as two-dollar bills gradually come to 
be substituted for ones, fewer pieces of 
currency will need to be carried by 
individuals and small cash transactions 
will be greatly facilitated.”’ 

John Warner, Administrator of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration said, ‘‘With the reis- 
sue of the $2 bill bearing the portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson and the signing of 


the Declaration of Independence we 
continue to reaffirm our pride in this 
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document—the touchstone for the def- 
inition of America. The circulation of 
this new bill during our 200th anniver- 
sary year of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence will serve as a 
continuing reminder to all of the 
courageous men who gave a legacy 
which we now pass to the Americans in 
our Century III.’’ 


Your stamps can be good 
therapy for the wounded 


Stamps for the Wounded (SFTW), a 
volunteer organization that distributes 
stamps to war veterans in the Nation’s 
hospitals, is seeking used or unused 
domestic and foreign postage stamps. 

Department and Foreign Service 
personnel are especially urged to send 
stamps to SFTW because of their 
wide-ranging mail. 

SFTW was founded early in 1942 in 
response to an appeal from the Armed 
Services Hospitals. It was extended to 
nationwide scope in 1944 with the aid 
of the country’s leading stamp 
societies. Its members are philatelists 
or friends who voluntarily collect for 
and distribute to hospitalized veterans 
the tools they need to engage in 
Sstamp-collecting, a successful 
therapy. 

President Eisenhower endorsed the 
work of SFTW in a letter in 1961 and 
succeeding Presidents have expressed 
appreciation. In a recent letter to 
SFTW’s National Chairman, Herman 
L. Neugass, President Ford wrote: 

**As a person who shares your inter- 
est in stamp collecting, I am especially 
glad to have this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your efforts in support 
of the ‘Stamps for the Wounded’ proj- 
eo 

‘*Congratulations on your fine 
work—it is an inspiration to all of us, 
and especially to those of us who can 
appreciate the fulfillment and happi- 
ness that comes from this great 
hobby.”’ 

As the National Chairman of the 
non-funded program, Mr. Neugass re- 
ceives stamps from all over the coun- 
try, sorts them out, and sends them 
along in kits to more than 65 veterans 
hospitals and convalescent centers. 

Stamps—including commemora- 
tives and revenue stamps, envelopes 
with special postmarks, first-day cov- 
ers, first air-mail flights, and so 
on—may be sent to Mr. Neugass, 
Stamps for the Wounded, 4201 
Cathedral Ave., N.W., Apt. 815W, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. Contribu- 
tions to SFTW—cash or stamps—are 
tax-deductible. 
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SDFCU holds annual 
meeting, elections 


Three members of the Board of 
Directors—and a member of the Credit 
Committee—were reelected at the an- 
nual meeting of the State Department 
Federal Credit Union in the West Au- 
ditorium on January 28. 

Reelected to the Board were Fred- 
eric A. Browne, Adjunct Instructor, 
Communications and Clerical Skills 
Program at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute and formerly Chief of the Distribu- 
tion Branch, FADRC/PBR; Charles G. 
Hardin, Jr., Treasurer-General Man- 
ager of the State Department Federal 
Credit Union, who has served as a 
member of the Board for 16 years; and 
Robert E. Lamb, Director, Office of 
Financial Services, A/BF/FS, and 
formerly Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration. 


Virginia S. Butler, Chief of the Dis- 
tribution Branch, FADRC/PBR, was 
reelected as a member of the Credit 
Union’s Credit Committee. Ms. Butler, 
who also is a member of the Board of 
Directors, was first elected to the 
Credit Committee in 1972. 

Ambassador (Ret.) Elbert G. Mat- 
thews, President of the Credit Union, 
presided at the meeting. Credit Union 
members heard reports from Mr. 
Hardin and other Board members on 
the year’s activities. 

At the year’s end the Credit Union 
had 17,925 members at home and 
abroad. Its assets totaled more than 
$48,153,000. It made 9,617 loans val- 
ued at more than $29,831,000 during 
1975. The Credit Union seeks to pro- 
vide improved statements and ex- 
panded teller operations and is work- 
ing on electronic funds transfer. 

**Changes will speed up service and 
provide new services while we strive to 
keep in personal touch with each 
Credit Union member,”’’ officials said. 
**After all, SDFCU is member-owned 
and one of our major objectives in 
1976 will be to see that each and every 
member-owner is kept well-informed 
on changes that affect them.’’ 


Legion to hold reception 


American Legion Post 68 will hold 
its annual reception for the Legion’s 
National Foreign Relations Commis- 
sion in the Department’s Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms on March 1. 

Tickets and information may be ob- 
tained from the reception’s Chairman, 
lst Vice Commander John E. Manion, 
Ext. 28257, or Ticket Chairman David 
Lusby, Ext. 20806. 
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Department wins President’s safety award 


Vice President Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler on December 17 presented the Pres- 
ident’s Safety Award for 1974 to the 
Department of State. The award rec- 
ognizes Federal executive departments 
and agencies that best safeguard the 
lives and health of their employees. 

Awards cover four categories based 
on the hazards of the agency mission 
and its size. Other winners were the 
Department of the Navy, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, the Export-Import 


Bank and the Office of Management 
and Budget. The last two agencies 
were tied for awards in their category. 
Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion John M. Thomas accepted the 
award on behalf of the Department. 
The Department’s Safety Program, 
directed by Max L. Shimp, covers not 
only its domestic operations (including 
ACDA) but the joint safety programs 
of State, USAID, USIA and certain PC 
operations at its overseas posts. 


Japan-U.S. friendship commission meets 


The Japan-United States Friendship 
Commission, established by Congress 
last year for the promotion of scho- 
larly, cultural and artistic programs be- 
tween the two countries, held its first 
meeting January 26 in Washington. 

The Commission will operate with a 
$30 million Congressional appropria- 
tion to its Japan-United States Friend- 
ship Trust Fund. The money represents 
funds generated by Japan’s payments 
to the U.S. in connection with the re- 
version of Okinawa and other funds set 
aside in 1962 by both Governments for 
educational and cultural exchanges. 

Dr. John W. Hall, Chairman of the 
History Department of Yale Univer- 
sity, heads the 18-member Commis- 
sion. Other members are repre- 
sentatives of the American Panel of the 
Joint Commission on United States- 
Japan Cultural and Educational Coop- 
eration, and the chairmen of both the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the 


Humanities. Serving in a non-voting 
advisory capacity are Senators Jacob 
Javits (R.-N.Y.), Daniel K. Inouye 
(D.-Hawaii); Representatives Burt 
Talcott (R.-Calif) and Clement Zab- 
locki (D.-Wis.). Senator Javits and 
Representative Wayne Hays (D.- 
Ohio) were principal sponsors of the 
Act. 

When signing the Act into law on 
October 20 last year, President Ford 
noted that the American people 
**genuinely desire to build closer rela- 
tions with the people of Japan.”’ 


‘*This requires,’’ he said, ‘‘that we 
understand each other’s arts, society 
and history more widely and more 
deeply.”’ 

The President said also his visit to 
Japan had convinced him ‘‘more than 
ever’’ that Americans can enrich the 
quality of their lives by having a 
greater knowledge of Japanese cul- 
ture. 
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AWARDS 


ISTANBUL—Consu! General Howard P. Mace, eighth from right, presented 20-year Length of Service Awards to Huseyin Corumlu, 
Erdogan Erdogu and Mary Lucq, pictured in the front row holding their certificates, at a ceremony attended by the Consulate General staff. 


+ Pete 


MADRID—Members of the American and local staff received Length of Service Awards from Ambassador Wells Stabler. Shown, left to right, 
kneeling in front row, are Juan Salvador and Victoriano Serrano. Standing, from left, are Budget and Fiscal Officer Ralph Hartwell, Angel 
Dieguez, Consul General George Phelan, Francisco Sanchez Quiroga, Ambassador Stabler, Carmen Espert Vidal, Teresa Munoz, Elly van 
der Grift, Domingo Gomez, Consuelo Gomez Moreta (front), Maria del Valle, Antonio Sacristan, Josefina Macia, Commercial Attache 
Richard B. Owen and Mariano Lopez. The Foreign Service Local employees are with State and the U.S. Information Service. 
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Secretary’s Office 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to Copenhagen, Mos- 
cow, Brussels and Madrid January 
19-25. Supporting staff from the Sec- 
retary’s immediate office included 
Paul E. Barbian, James P. Covey, 
Jacquelyn T. Hill, and M. Christine 
Vick. Also accompanying the Secre- 
tary were Counselor Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt (C); Winston Lord, Director of 
the Policy Planning Staff (S/P); Robert 
L. Funseth, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Press Relations and 
Spokesman of the Department (S/ 
PRS); Marie Campello, Shelly Di- 
onne, Julie Jacobson, Eric Newsom, 
Paul Reams, Paul Schlamm, Susan 
Shea, Ints M. Silins of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S); and James B. Moran of 
the Executive Office (S/S-EX). 


Joan R. Braden has been designated 
as the Department’s Coordinator for 
Consumer Affairs (E/CAC). 

Nancy A. Ferraro has joined the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs (E). 

Douglas L. Bennett and Judith R. 
Kaufmann are new members of the 
Operations Center (S/S-O). 

Robert Persiko, formerly of S/S-O, 
and Ira Wolf have joined the staff of 
S/S-S. 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combatting Terrorism (S/CCT), spoke 
to the Open Forum Panel January 14 on 
terrorism. Mr. Feary addressed the 
USAF Special Operations School at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, January 
20, on the same topic. On January 21, 
Mr. Fearey was interviewed on 
WGBH television in Boston. 


BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


John H. Ordway has assumed the 
duties of Information Officer in 
S/PRS. 

Frank A. Sieverts, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Humanitarian Affairs for 
Prisoner of War and Missing in Action 
Affairs (D/HA:PW), hosted visits to 
the Department of senior officials of 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, Jacques Moreillon and Jean- 
Pierre Hocke. Mr. Sieverts also vid- 
eotaped a television program with 
Henrik Beer, Secretary General of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, and 
George Elsey, President of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

James L. Carlin, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Humanitarian Affairs for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs (D/ 
HA/ORM), traveled to Santiago and 
Lima January 17-27 for a review of the 
Department’s ongoing Chilean parole 


TORONTO—William Davis, Premier of the Province of Ontario, hosted a breakfast meeting for the White House Fellows during their recent 
visit to Toronto to meet with senior Canadian officials. Consul General J. Raymond Ylitalo attended the meeting. Shown at the breakfast, left 
to right, front row: W. Scott Thompson, Martin C. Jischke, Wesley K. Clark, Janet Colson, Associate Director; Judith A. Walter, Premier Davis, 
Patricia A. Davis, Consul General Ylitalo, Bruce H. Hasenkamp, Director, President's Commission on White House Fellowships; James P. 
Connelly, Arthur H. House. Back row, left to right: David H. Roe, Thomas J. Kline, John M. Oblak, Dennis C. Blair and Randall W. Hardy. 
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program. Mr. Carlin met with Em- 
bassy officials and representatives of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees. 

Barbara Haight has joined the Office 
of the Interagency Law of the Sea Task 
Force (D/LOS). 


Administration 


Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Security (SY), and Verne 
F. St. Mars, Assistant Director of Se- 
curity for Operations, departed 
January 17 on an official trip to visit 
several posts in Southern Europe and 
Africa. In Nairobi and Abidjan they 
planned to participate in a Regional 
Security Officer Conference, em- 
phasizing all phases of security mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Dikeos recently presented 
Length of Service Awards to Robert 
Ottwiller, 35 years; Blanche Hardy, 
Clementine Williams and Helen Wor- 
sham, 30 years; Glenn Allen, Thomas 
Proctor, Patricia Smysley and George 
Varros, 25 years; Robert Boteler, Jane 
Moss and Elizabeth Roberts, 20 years: 
Gregorie Bujac, Jeanne Chelgren, Pa- 
tricia Henneberger, Harriet Hughes, 
William Larson, John Perdew and 
Casper Smith, 10 years. 

Mr. Dikeos also presented a 
Meritorious Service Increase Award to 
Vernon E. Bishop and Quality Step 
Increase Awards to Earnest Booth, 
Harriet Cronin, Michael Fenton, 


Robin Newman, Penny Polseman, and 
Casper Smith. 

Length of Service Awards were 
forwarded to Virginia Marzec, 
Chicago Field Office, 30 years; John 
Richardson of the Chicago Field Of- 
fice, Joseph McNulty, Miami Field 
Office, and Alexander Chodakowski, 
SY/T, 25 years; and Lelia Hopson, 10 
years. 

Other personnel changes in SY are 
as follows: 

Howard Smith, B&F Officer, and 
Richard Davis, General Services Offi- 
cer, joined SY/MGT; Barry McFar- 
land, Security Officer, SY/PSD, and 
Joan Ramsey, Secretary, SAS, trans- 
ferred to the Boston Field Office; 
Harry Allen, Security Officer, reas- 
signed to New Haven as Resident 
Agent; Charles Boles, assigned to El 
Paso Resident Office following his re- 
turn from Khartoum; Gladys Ander- 
son, Secretary, Los Angeles Field Of- 
fice, resigned to accept a position with 
HEW; and Morris Gibby, Security Of- 
ficer, assigned to the Miami Field Of- 
fice following his return from London. 

Also, Dennis Buckley, New York 
Field Office, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the FBI; Stephen Donati, Se- 
curity Officer, reassigned from 
Washington Field Office to San Fran- 
cisco Field Office; Bruce Witter and 
Ronald Reams, Security Officers, 
transferred to Denver and Seattle Res- 
ident Agencies, respectively; and 
Robert Regan, and Henry Cohen, 
SY/DO, and Nancy Lestina, 
Washington Field Office, reassigned 


to the Freedom of Information Staff. 

Josephine R. DiBlasi has been cho- 
sen as the new Chief of the Division of 
Evaluations. She has been the Acting 
Chief since February 1975. 

Russel T. Jagers, Jr., has been con- 
ducting surveys of the New Orleans, 
Miami, Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Honolulu Passport 
Offices. 

Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
traveled to New York December 17, 
where he gave a speech to the Armed 
Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronic Association describing the Dip- 
lomatic Courier Service. Mr. Naeher 
was accompanied by James R. Van- 
divier, Chief, Courier Branch, OC/P, 
and Jerold W. Jacaruso, Chief, Net- 
works Staff, A-OC/N. 

At a recent awards ceremony Mr. 
Naeher presented Length of Service 
Awards to the following personnel: 

Francis Horton, OC/T, 40 years; 
Joseph Pancamo of OC/P, Lee Harris 
of OC/T, and August Braun of OC/T, 
35 years; Hazel Williams, OC/T, 30 
years; Edward Dorset of OC/PE, 
Agnes Lindberg of OC/T, and Martha 
Naylor of OC/T, 25 years; Stuart 
Branch, Chief of OC/T, and Robert 
Ribera, A-OC/NEA, 20 years. 

Length of Service Awards have also 
been presented to Spencer Walker, 
OC/T, 30 years; Ernest Douglas, 
OC/P, 25 years; Eugene Singleton, 
Harold Davenport, Richard Boseman, 
George Wilcox and Harriet Seiberling, 


SPECIAL AGENT CLASS—Members of the Office of Security Special Agent Class 10 pose for a group photo with Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Security. Shown, left to right, front row, are Jerry Wilson, Robert Vertocnik, Doris Rogers, Kevin Connors, Michael 
Carter, Gary Ball, David Haas, Charles Chace, Robert Borchert, and Mr. Dikeos. Second row, left to right, are Eugene Bishop, Alan Dunn, 
John Sheely, Joe Delaney, William Sittmann, Bruce Tully, William D. Armor, David Manley, William Penn and Sheppard Kelly. Left to right, 


third row, are Philip Cassidy, Alan Gowing, Gary Caldwell, Larry Taggart, Michael Kelly, Frank Provyn, William O'Rourke and Harry Jones. 
Left to right, fourth row, are Greg Bujac, Larry Hartnett and Bernie Johnson. 
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all of OC/T, 20 years; and Gail 
Downes, OC/T, 10 years. Harold H. 
Brown, Chief, Facility Engineering 
Section, OC/PE/F/E, received a 
Meritorious Service Increase. 

Melvin C. Roane, Chief, C&R 
Training Center, OC/EX-T, retired on 
January 2 with more than 35 years of 
government service. He was honored 
on that occasion at a luncheon given by 
members of his staff and the Office of 
Communications. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cer (CEO) Andrew L. Claish com- 
pleted a three-week course in the 
maintenance of the Stromberg-Carlson 
E-120 PABX telephone equipment at 
the manufacturer’s training center in 
Rochester, New York. 

CEO’s Larry E. Limbaugh and Wal- 
ter F. Bort attended a four-week course 
in the maintenance of ITT’s TE-400-A 
EPABX telephone equipment at the 
company’s plant in Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Communications and Records Offi- 
cers Donald A. Wylie and Joseph E. 
Mauck of OC/T attended the Supervi- 
sory Studies Seminar, February |-—6, at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 

Communications Instructor Alan M. 
Bishop was granted one-year LWOP 
on January 5 to further his education in 
the administrative field. He will be re- 
placed by CRO James L. Holmes who 
recently completed a tour of duty in Tel 
Aviv. 

On January 8, Stuart Branch and 
Raymond Wolf traveled to Nutley, 
New Jersey, to participate in contract 
negotiations involving communica- 
tions improvements. 

Robert N. Leibau attended the 16th 
session of the National Communica- 
tions Security Course sponsored by the 
National Security Agency at Fort 
George G. Meade, Maryland, De- 
cember 1-12. 

Thelma R. Berry, Raul Holguin and 
Wayne Ubrich attended a three-day 
course on ‘‘Supervisor’s Role in 
EEO.”’ 

New employees reporting for duty in 
OC include James E. Holdforth and 
Michael T. Johnson, assigned to 
OC/P, and Jewell C. Wallace, as- 
signed to OC/PE. Walter F. Bort and 
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LUSAKA—Following the investure honoring the late American civil rights leader, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, in which he was posthumously awarded the Order of the Grand Champion of 
Freedom by Zambian President Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski pre- 
sented to President Kuanda a photo album of his visit to Washington in April 1975. From left to 
right are Coretta Scott King, Dr. King’s widow; President and Madam Kuanda; Congressman 
Andrew Young (D.-Ga.); Dr. Horace Dawson, USIA Director for Africa; and Ambassador 
Wilkowski. Mrs. King and Congressman Young were the main speakers at the recent opening 
of the new Cultural Center and Martin Luther King Memorial Library here. 


Larry E. Limbaugh, new telephone 
technicians, have been detailed to 
OC/PE for training prior to assignment 
to Mexico City and Caracas. 

Foreign Service employees transfer- 
ring to OC are Jim H. Hyde, from 
Karachi to OC/S; and Fred A. Kadera, 
from Montevideo to OC/P. 

Harry Obst of the Language Serv- 
ices Division (OPR/LS) interpreted for 
the German Minister of Labor when he 
visited Washington in early January. 
Mr. Obst assisted the Minister at vari- 
ous appointments, including lunch- 
eons hosted by HEW Secretary Matth- 
ews and Labor Secretary Dunlop. Dur- 
ing the same week, Jose de Seabra of 
OPR/LS interpreted for U.S.- 
Argentine aviation talks in the De- 
partment. 

OPR/LS French specialists Sophia 
Porson and Alec Toumayan inter- 
preted at the Secretary’s meeting with 
the African Ambassadors on January 
15. 

The last week in January saw the 
departure of OPR/LS Russian 
specialists Dimitri Arensburger, 
Lawrence Burrell and Bill Krimer for 
renewed SALT negotiations in Geneva, 
while Galina Tunik, another OPR/LS 
Russian specialist, left for Moscow and a 
further round of talks on Peaceful Nu- 
clear Explosions. 


OPR/LS Spanish interpreter 
Anthony Hervas covered the resumed 
U.S.-Spain negotiations on bases 
January 13-16 in Washington, assisted 
for concurrent sessions by Stephanie 
van Reigersberg and/or Neil Seiden- 
man, also of OPR/LS. Mr. Hervas left 
the following week for Madrid to assist 
in the final stages of these talks. He 
was joined by Anthony Sierra, Chief of 
the OPR/LS Translating Branch, who 
was needed for certification of the 
documentation. Mrs. van Reigersberg 
handled the final Washington session 
at the Pentagon on January 19. 

OPR/LS French interpreter Helen 
Kaps spent the week of January 12 at 
Redstone Arsenal in Alabama and the 
following week at Cape Canaveral, in- 
terpreting for a three-nation group dis- 
cussing missiles. 

On January 16, shorthand reporter 
Alvin Mills left OPR/LS after five 
years of service to join the Congres- 
sional reporting staff for House com- 
mittee hearings. 


African Affairs 
Dan A. Zachary, Director of Inter- 


African Affairs (AF/I), visited 
N’Djamena, Gaborone, Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria, Cape Town and Dur- 
ban, January 9-29. 
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Dennis Keogh, Planning Officer in 
AF/I, spoke to a group of Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel at FSI on African geog- 
raphy and politics on January 20. He 
spoke on the same subject to a group of 
new intelligence officers at the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency on January 
26. 

Roy T. Haverkamp, Director for 
Southern African Affairs (AF/S), vis- 
ited the State University of North- 
ridge, California, January 8--10, to ad- 
dress students there on *‘Conference 
on African Responses to European 
Colonialism in Southern Africa.”’ 

William F. Eaton, Country Officer 
for Namibia and Mozambique, has de- 
parted AF/S and is now studying at 
FSI. He has been replaced by Edric 
Sherman, formerly of S/S-S. 

Frank B. Crump, Country Officer 
for South Africa, recently visited that 
country, with stops for consultation in 
London, Dar es Salaam and Lusaka, 
January 23 to February 17. 

Richard Baltimore, newly assigned 
as Political Officer at Pretoria, is pres- 
ently receiving orientation in AF/S 
prior to undertaking his new assign- 
ment in April. 

Thompson R. Buchanan has arrived 
from Oslo to assume his new duties as 
Director for Central African Affairs. 

George M. Lane, Charge d’ Affaires, 
a.i., at Mbabane, was recently in the 
Department on consultation. 

Ellen Shippy, Country Officer for 
Kenya and Tanzania, has just returned 
from an orientation trip to her areas of 
specialization. 

Robert S. Barrett, Alternate Direc- 
tor, Office of East African Affairs, and 
Country Officer for Ethiopia, visited 
Ethiopia, Somalia, the Territory of the 
Afars and Issas and Kenya during the 


period from January 19 to February 2. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Dr. Fred C. Ikle, Director of 


ACDA, addressed the Southern 
Council on International and Public 
Affairs in Atlanta, Georgia, on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Deputy Director John Lehman, As- 
sistant Director Thomas Davies and 
Dale Oyster participated in a confer- 
ence on Arms Control for National 
Security at the Naval Postgraduate 
School on January 16. 

James Malone, General Counsel of 
ACDA, briefed visiting editorial writ- 
ers on arms control matters at the De- 
partment of State’s Media-Diplomat 
Seminar on January 15. Mr. Malone 
also addressed the John Bassett Moore 
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CONCERT—Julia Vadala Taft, Director of 
the Interagency Task Force for Indochina 
Refugees, poses with Vietnamese composer 
Pham Duy and his daughter, Thai Hein, fol- 
lowing their concert in the West Auditorium 
on November 24. The Task Force, estab- 
lished by President Ford to coordinate all 
aspects of the Indochina refugee resettle- 
ment program, sponsored the concert. 


Society of International Law, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, School of Law, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, on February 11. 
Dr. Robert Kupperman, Chief Sci- 
entist of ACDA, spoke on arms con- 
trol matters and met with faculty and 
students at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich., on January 15. 


Lt.Cdr. Jean-Loup Combenale, 
John Newhouse, Counselor of 
ACDA, and Dr. Paul Wolfowitz, 
Deputy Assistant Director for Plan- 
ning, attended the Brookings Institu- 
tion Conference on ‘‘The Naval Bal- 
ance in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
and Possible Arms Control Measures in 
These Regions,’’ held January 19. 

Mr. Newhouse also participated in 
a Foreign Service Institute Seminar on 
Foreign Policy to discuss the pros- 
pects for arms control with specific 
reference to SALT, MBFR and NPT. 
The talks were held on February 12. 

Col. Charles E. Estes, MAB, par- 
ticipated in a Public Policy Seminar 
sponsored by the Air Force Institute of 
Technology, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, on January 23. 

Lt. William Thomson has been de- 
tailed to ACDA from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to work with the Chief Scien- 
tist of the Agency. Lt. Thomson is an 
active duty Naval Officer who has 
been working for the past three years 
as Presidential translator. 

Capt. Richard Creecy, who has 
been with ACDA for 13 years, has re- 
tired from the Federal Government 


with a total of 37 years of service, in- 
cluding 28 years as a Naval Officer. 
He has been Executive Secretary of 
the SALT Delegation for the past year 
and a half. 

Lorin Stieff has retired after 31 
years of Federal service, including 
nine years with ACDA. He is estab- 
lishing the Stieff Research and De- 
velopment Company in Kensington, 
Maryland, and will also be a consul- 
tant to both industry and government 
agencies. 

Edward Grove, who has been with 
ACDA for five years, including two 
and a half years as the Agency Budget 
and Fiscal Officer, has left the Agency 
to join the Budget Office of the De- 
partment of State. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
departed January 16 to chair the EA 
Chiefs of Mission Conference at Hon- 
olulu. Robert Martens, Director, Re- 
gional Affairs (EA/RA); Ralph Scar- 
ritt, Executive Director; John Helble, 
Special Assistant; and Jeanette Por- 
pora, Secretary, accompanied Mr. 
Habib. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond attended the Trilateral 
Commission meeting at the Brookings 
Institution on January 8. 

Ambassador Leonard Unger, Re- 
public of China, was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation January 5-16. 
Upon completion of his consultations, 
he proceeded to the EA Chiefs of Mis- 
sion Conference and then planned to 
spend home leave on the West Coast. 
He is expected to return to Taiwan 
sometime early in March. 

Anthony Geber, Director, Office of 
Economic Policy, and Frank Gerardot 
participated in a panel discussion of 
the International Management and 
Development Institute on ‘‘How to 
Work with the State Department and 
Foreign Embassies in Expanding Your 
International Business.’’ The panel 
was held in the Department on De- 
cember 2. 

Alfred M. Lehn, Staff Assistant, 
has departed the Bureau for Indone- 
sian language training at FSI. Michael 
Klosson has replaced him in the EA 
Bureau. 

Robert L. Craven was here on con- 
sultation prior to reporting to Auck- 
land as Consular Officer. 

Dana Marshall was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation prior to report- 
ing to Melbourne as Commercial Of- 
ficer. 
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Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders addressed the Harvard Interna- 
tional Fellows in Washington De- 
cember 10 on recent developments in 
international economics. He headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the Paris meet- 
ing of the Governing Board of the In- 
ternational Energy Agency on De- 
cember 19 and 20 and participated in 
the meetings of the IMF Interim Com- 
mittee, which were held in Kingston, 
Jamaica, January 7-10. On January 15 
Mr. Enders spoke at the Department's 
Media Diplomat Seminar on **Interna- 
tional Economic Negotiations.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius L. 
Katz participated in meetings with the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture dur- 
ing the latter’s visit to Washington De- 
cember 19. On January 7 he took part 
in Brookings-sponsored discussions 
with the Congressional Staff Seminar 
on **Capital Shortages.’’ On January 9 
he explained the terms of the new In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement to the 
Executive Board of the National Cof- 
fee Association in New York. He also 
represented the Bureau at the East Asia 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in Hon- 
olulu January 19-22. 

Harvey J. Winter, Director, Office 
of Business Practices, headed the U.S. 


Delegation to a meeting of the Inter- 
governmental Copyright Committee of 
the Universal Copyright Convention in 
Geneva, December 10-16. The U.S. 
Delegation was especially concerned 


about two major items on the 
agenda—the legal problems arising 
from the use of audio-visual cassettes 
and copyright problems relative to the 
distribution of television programs by 
cable. The U.S. was successful in de- 
ferring multilateral consideration of 
these two matters until the next meet- 
ing of the Committee in 1977, by 
which time the domestic situation on 
these matters may be clarified. 

Mr. Winter also served as Alternate 
Head of the U.S. Delegation to a meet- 
ing of the World Intellectual Property 
Organization’s Group of Governmen- 
tal Experts on the Revision of the Paris 
Industrial Property Convention in 
Geneva, December 15-22. 

Michael H. Styles, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, chaired the U.S. 
Delegation to the U.S.-Argentine 
bilateral air transport negotiations 
which were held January 5-9 at the 
Department. The talks attempted to re- 
solve a number of outstanding issues, 
such as limits on the number of permis- 
sible scheduled flights between the 
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United States and Argentina, use of 
widebody aircraft, and airline operat- 
ing restrictions. Although consider- 
able headway was made, it was not 
possible to reach agreement at this 
time. Before adjourning, the delega- 
tions agreed to meet again in the near 
future to continue discussions. 

On January 7 Fred Vaznaugh of the 
Office of Food Policy attended an An- 
nual Conference on Wheat Marketing 
in the Pacific Northwest. The meeting, 
which was held in Pasco, Washington, 
was sponsored by the State of 
Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers. The Pacific Northwest is the 
principal producing region for wheat 
exports to Asian markets. While there 
Mr. Vaznaugh participated in a panel 
discussion on grain reserves and grain 
export policies. 

Thomas J. O’ Donnell, Chief, Trop- 
ical Products Division, accompanied 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Katz to 
New York on January 9 to the Execu- 
tive Board meeting of the National 
Coffee Association. 

Sharon Ahmad, Chief of the General 
Commercial Policy Division (GCP), 
attended the Seventh Session of the 
UNCTAD Special Committee on Pref- 
erences in Geneva, January 5-16. The 
U.S. team presented the outlines of the 
U.S. preference schemes which were 
put into effect on January 1. 

Richard Landers, also of GCP, 
served as adviser to the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Ninth Session of the Joint 
Advisory Group on the International 


Trade Center UNCTAD/GATT, held 
January 13-16 in Geneva. Prior to the 
Joint Advisory Group meeting, Mr. 
Landers attended the Technical Com- 
mittee meeting, January 5-9. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., and Richard Straus, 
Director, Office of Western European 
and Canadian Programs, traveled to 
Paris, December 12-19, to participate 
in U.S.-French cultural talks. Mr. 
Richardson also attended the Euro- 
pean area Chiefs of Mission meeting 
in London and visited Rome for the 
signing of a new U.S.-Italian Ful- 
bright Agreement. 

Mr. Richardson traveled to Hawaii 
to participate in the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the East-West 
Center January 10-13. 

Members of the Study Mission 
which will conduct an external study of 
the Asia Foundation were briefed by 
Mr. Richardson during their visit to the 
Department Dec. 10. The study, which 
is jointly funded by CU and AID, will 
review the Foundation’s current 
policies, objectives and activities and 
their relationship to U.S. interests in 
Asia and to the objectives and pro- 
grams of AID and CU. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock conferred with officials 
in Cairo, Accra and Lagos during 
January. 


COURTESY CALL—William Polik, EB/ISM, head of the U.S. Delegation to the 24th Assembly 
of the International Rubber Study Group, which met in Jakarta last October, made a courtesy 
call on President Soeharto of Indonesia, left, on October 30. 
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On December 22 Christian A. 
Chapman assumed his duties as Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary in CU. Mr. 
' Chapman most recently served briefly 
in the Inspector General’s office and 
before that was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion and Charge in Vientiane. Yale 
Richmond, Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Programs (CU/EE), 
served briefly as Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary until Mr. Chapman’s 
appointment. 

Mr. Richmond and William Pryce 
and Robert McCarthy of CU/EE at- 
tended the Annual Review of Ex- 
changes provided for in the 1973 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. General Agreement on 
Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation 
which was held in Washington De- 
cember 15-17. 

Academic Program Officer Susan 
H. Murphy, Office of African Pro- 
grams (CU/AF), attended the Africa 
Selection Committee Meeting, held 
on December 11 at the headquarters of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. The meeting concerned CU’s 
1976-77 American Student Program. 

Howard W. Hardy, Jr., Chief of 
CU/AF’s West African division, was 
detailed to chair a USIA selection 
board beginning January 12. 

CU/AF Program Officer Randolph 
Marcus returned to the United States 
on January 13 after an eight-week as- 
signment as escort officer for the 
Guy-Wells Blues Band. The band vis- 
ited 14 West and Central African 
countries under the auspices of CU/ 
ARTS. 

FSO James D. Whitten has been as- 
signed as Program Officer for Paki- 
stan in the Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs (CU/NEA). 

Michael P. Metelits, who served for 


ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe and Italian Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs Luigi 
Granelli, second from right, signed a new Fulbright Agreement on December 15. Also 
shown is Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs John Richardson, Jr., left, 
who co-signed the Agreement, and officials of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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two years as program officer for the 
Arabian Peninsula, will be transferred 
to the Political Section of the Embassy 
in Islamabad upon completion of Urdu 
language training at FSI. 

Harold T. Miller, CU/NEA 
Academic Program Officer, retired 
from the Department on January 16 
after more than 30 years of govern- 
ment service. 

On December 12 Robert O. Jones, 
Director, Office of International Ath- 
letic Programs (CU/IAP), addressed a 
luncheon at the Touchdown Club, 
sponsored by the Amateur Athletic 
Union in honor of 54 visiting interna- 
tional weightlifting champions and of- 
ficials from Europe and the Americas 
who participated in an international 
competition the following day at Get- 
tysburg College in Pennsylvania. 

Alfred Smith, CU/IAP, spoke on 
the Department’s athletic exchange 
program at the annual convention of 
the National Soccer Coaches Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia on January 9. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Armitage attended the East Asian 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in Hon- 
olulu on January 19 and 20. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
D. Vine and David Blakemore, Cana- 
dian Affairs (EUR/CAN), visited Ot- 
tawa January 13 for consultations on 
trans-border television issues. They 
were accompanied by Federal Com- 
munications Commission Chairman 
Richard Wiley and other Department 
and FCC officials. 

On January 15, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary L. Bruce Laingen and H. 
Allen Holmes, Director of the Office 


of NATO and Atlantic Political- 
Military Affairs (EUR/RPM), spoke 
on ‘‘Relations with Western Europe’’ 
before a group of editorial writers at- 
tending a two-day Media-Diplomat 
Seminar sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 

Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. Walter 
J. Stoessel, Jr., was in the Department 
for consultations during the month of 
January. 

Ambassador to Finland Mark Evans 
Austad was in the Department on con- 
sultation January 5-12. 

Ambassador William C. Turner, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, was in 
Washington January 12-16 for discus- 
sions on multilateral economic issues. 

Monteagle Stearns, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Athens, visited the Office of 
Southern European Affairs (EUR/SE) 
January 5-16 in connection with the 
forthcoming round of U.S.-Greek 
Base Negotiations. 

John H. Rouse, Jr., Director, 
EUR/CAN, and Donald A. Kruse, 
Deputy Director, EUR/CAN, repre- 
sented the Department at the 14Ist 
Meeting of the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense (Canada-U.S.), held in the 
Department on December 16 and 17. 

Carroll Brown, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), served as the Department 
of State’s member on Board C of the 
Twenty-Third USIA Foreign Service 
Selection Boards, January 12 to Feb- 
ruary 6. 

David N. Miller, Economic Officer, 
EUR/EE, traveled to Brussels, Sofia, 
Budapest and Warsaw, January 14-28, 
for consultation with Embassy offi- 
cers. 

Gerald B. Helman, Deputy Director 


‘of EUR/RPM, and David T. Jones, 


also of EUR/RPM, attended a meeting 
of NATO’s Nuclear Planning Group in 
Hamburg, Germany, January 20 and 
21. 

Paula Fannin and Timothy Savage 
recently joined the staff of EUR/RPM. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director, OECD. 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
REP), was in Paris and London De- 
cember 12-20. He attended several 
meetings and was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Conference for 
International Economic Cooperation 
(CIEC) in Paris. 

Andrew Sens, EUR/RPE, was also a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
CIEC Ministerial meeting. 

David Swartz, Officer in Charge of 
the Nuclear Energy and Technology Sec- 
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tion, EUR/RPE, traveled to Vienna for 
consultations at the U.S. Mission to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency on 
January 13. Mr. Swartz also consulted 
with officers at the U.S. Mission to the 
European office of the United Nations in 
Geneva and with the U.S. Mission to 
NATO in Brussels. 


William L. Eagleton, Director of the 
Office of Southern European Affairs 
(EUR/SE), accompanied members of 
the House International Relations 
Committee to Tehran, Ankara and 
Athens, and was also on consultation 
in Nicosia and London, January 8-16. 

Mark Garrison, Director of the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV), represented the Department at 
the opening of the Soviet ‘‘Scientific 
Siberia’ exhibit in Dallas, Jan. 24. 

Mr. Garrison and James Treichel, 
EUR/SOV, represented the Bureau of 
European Affairs at the signing of the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Maritime Agreement 
by then Secretary of Commerce Rogers 
C.B. Morton on December 29. 

Michael T. Dixon, EUR/SOV, vis- 
ited Moscow, December | 1-21, to par- 
ticipate in a Joint Seminar on the Or- 
ganizational and Legal Aspects of 
U.S./U.S.S.R. Trade. 

Ruth Higgins has joined the staff of 
EUR/SOV. 

At an awards ceremony on De- 
cember 4, Assistant Secretary Arthur 
A. Hartman presented to EUR Blood 
Program Chairman Frank J. Smiraglia 
a Certificate of Appreciation from the 
American Red Cross, D.C. Chapter. 
The certificate was awarded to the 
Bureau of European Affairs ‘‘for out- 
standing achievement as a participat- 
ing group in the Washington Regional 
Red Cross Blood Program for the year 
1974-1975.”’ 

Mr. Hartman also presented awards 
to the following: 

Superior Honor Award—Melvyn 
Levitsky. 

Meritorious 
William J. Holda. 

Meritorious Service Increase—Rita 
V. Champagne and Maria Jesus King. 

Outstanding Performance Awards 
—Susanne Kloewer, Joann M. Rowe 
and Candi R. Fernandez. 

Length-of-Service Awards: 30 
years—Richard D. Vine; 25 years— 
Lucian Heichler, Sol Polansky, Paul 
S. Saffran and Lillian Van Ackooy; 20 
years—John G. Day, Mark J. Garri- 
son, Henry A. Holmes and Betty C. 
Mitchell; and 10 years—Rosalind 
Fishman, Pierre H. Jabbour, David 
Taylor Jones, Katherine H. Shirley 
and Geoffrey E. Wolfe. 


Honor Award— 
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MOSCOW—The staff of the Political Section here recently received a Superior Honor Award for its 
performance, which included a citation for its “outstanding contribution to the developing process 
of U.S.-Soviet relations. . . .” Pictured at the ceremony with Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., 
third from right, are recipients, from left, Marlene Zietiow, Barbara Jean Hill, Laura Cook, Mike 
Joyce, Marshall Brement and Don Graves. Not present at the ceremony were Warren Zimmer- 


mann, Melvin Levitsky and Jim Collins. 


Foreign Service Institute 


James J. Romano and James E. 
Cokes, FSI Equal Employment Op- 
portunity (EEO) instructors, con- 
ducted the first EEO briefing in 1976. 
The briefing was attended by 30 
senior level officers and managers in 
the Department. 

The objectives of the briefing were 
to familiarize officers and managers 
with the law and executive orders af- 
fecting EEO. Participants discussed 
EEO, its implementation, related 
EEO and affirmative action to the De- 
partment’s personnel policies and 
practices, and developed a better un- 
derstanding of what can be done to 
make EEO work within their areas of 
responsibility. These periodic brief- 
ings were developed and coordinated 
by the Equal Employment Office in 
the Department. 

William C. Kinsey, Chairman, 
Western Europe Area Studies, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 
Atlanta, Georgia, December 27-30. 

Richard V. Davis was transferred 
from FSI’s Office of General Serv- 
ices to the Office of Security. 

Newly appointed Language Instruc- 
tors at FSI include Akhtar A. Pirzada, 
Urdu, and In Hee Yeo, Korean. 


Intelligence and Research 


George Tsukahira, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and 
Pacific (REA), attended a seminar on 


‘**‘Japan and Korea’’ at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of 
Johns Hopkins University on De- 
cember 18. 

Marianne Cook, Chief of the 
Central-Southern African Division of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Africa (RAF), participated in a 
seminar on ‘‘Implications of the Or- 
ganization for African Unity Summit’’ 
and *‘The Situation on the Ground on 
Angola’’ at the Center for Strategic 
International Studies at Georgetown 
University on January 19. 

Robert H. Baraz, Director of the Of- 
fice of Political/Military and Theater 
Forces (PMT), served as a member of 
the MBFR delegation in Vienna, 
Austria, November 26 to December 
19. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), par- 
ticipated in a conference at Los 
Angeles on ‘*‘Arms Control in Interna- 
tional Security,’’ sponsored by 
UCLA, December 10-12. 

Samuel F. Hart, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC); Martin J. Kohn, 
REC; Mary Manzoli, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR); and Warren Reynolds, 
External Research (XR), attended the 
annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association in Dallas, De- 
cember 27-30. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of 
RAR, and Abraham Brumberg, Peggy 
Sapp and Carolyn Y. Contee of XR 
attended a conference on **‘Moscow 
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Peru, November 9-15 and December 
9-13, for the continuing negotiations 
relating to the expropriation by the 
Government of Peru of the Marcona 
Mining Corporation. He was in 
Pittsburgh on December 5 for a Semi- 
nar on U.S.-Latin American Economic 
Relations, sponsored by Georgetown 
University in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh World Affairs Council and 
the United States Steel Workers. Mr. 
Fishlow traveled to Paris for the con- 
ference on International Economic 
Cooperation, held December 16 and 
17. 

Rudy V. Fimbres, Country Director 
for Bolivia and Chile, left January 19 
for two weeks’ consultation with U.S. 
Embassies in those countries. 

Robert S. Pace, Chief, Bolivian 
Political Affairs in ARA, participated 
in the Second International Summer 
Course at the Academia Diplomatica 
de Chile in Valparaiso, at the invita- 
tion of the Chile Government. He also 
consulted in La Paz for a week before 
returning to the Department. 

Robert Hechtman, Chief of Chilean 
Development Affairs, departed 
January 16 for his new assignment in 


HONORED—President Frederic B. Ingram of International House-World Trade Center, New 
Orleans, right, presents the 1975 Cunningham Inter-American Award to Ambassador to 
Mexico Joseph John Jova at a dinner given at International House on December 11 as Mrs. 
Jova looks on. Ambassador Jova was cited for his contributions to the strengthening of United 
States-Latin American relations. Mr. Jova addressed the organization on changing relations 


in the Americas, particularly with regard to inter-American commerce. 


and Latin America’ 
January 15-17. 

Janice J. Lyon, RAR, attended the 
Second Annual Conference of the 
Caribbean Studies Association in St. 
Lucia, B.W.I., January 19-23. 

Denise Ford, XR, recently com- 
pleted a course in ‘‘Magazine Layout 
and Design’’ at the George 
Washington University. 

Kathleen Somerville, also of XR, 
completed a fall quarter course in 
**Advanced Editing’’ at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate 
School. 

Alan G. Mencher, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Strategic Affairs 
(STA), attended the Columbia Univer- 
sity Seminar on **Technology and So- 
cial Change, held in New York City on 
December 12. Mr. Mencher had dis- 
cussions on January 12 with executives 
of the Gellman Research Associates, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, concern- 
ing some of the foreign policy implica- 
tions of information technologies. 

Robert P. Savitt, STA, participated 
in a conference on ‘‘Strategic 
Weapons Development,”” held in Ot- 
tawa December 1-5. 

Personnel who joined the Bureau re- 
cently included Merrily C. Baird, 
REA; Myra M. Carter, XR; Herbert A. 
Cochran, REC; Jerry V. Cook, REC; 
Marian W. Dickerson, EX; Frank C. 


at Airlie House 
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Foldvary, RSE: Gralyn D. Hamilton, 
EX; Ruth E. Hansen, CIS; Christine D. 
Monroe, REC; Samuel J. Roberts, 
RNA; Samuel D. Starrett, REC; John 
W. Thornton, EX; and James Webb, 
Jr., CIS. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. 
Rogers traveled to Guatemala to attend 
a Chiefs of Mission Meeting of Central 
American Ambassadors January 
14-18. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Hewson Ryan and Marvin Weissman, 
Country Director, Central America 
(ARA/CEN), accompanied him. 

On December 3, Mr. Ryan spoke at 
a World Affairs Council luncheon in 
Denver. That same afternoon, he 
keynoted an editorial board conference 
on Latin American issues at the Denver 
Post. On December 4 and 5 he partici- 
pated in a conference on ‘‘U.S. Policy 
Toward Latin America’’ sponsored by 
Arizona State University and the 
Graduate School for International Man- 
agement at Phoenix. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Luers attended a conference at Airlie 
House January 15-17, sponsored by 
INR External Research, on Soviet Pol- 
icy Toward Latin America. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Albert 
Fishlow headed a delegation to Lima, 


Guatemala as Program Officer with 
ROCAP. 

John B. Tipton, formerly Political 
Officer in Santiago, was in the De- 
partment on consultation in January 
prior to starting Romanian language 
training at FSI. Daniel Clare, who was 
previously assigned to USOAS, left 
January 20 to replace Mr. Tipton at 
Santiago. 

Norbert Kockler joined APU on 
January 13 to assume his new duties as 
Chief of Paraguayan and Uruguayan 
Development Affairs. 

Robert Felder departed APU 
January 23. He is assigned to FSI for 
Swahili Language Training. 

F. Coleman Parrott, ARA Post 
Management Officer, visited the fol- 
lowing posts in January and February: 
Caracas, Maracaibo, Georgetown, 
Paramaribo, Martinique and Nassau. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


The annual IO Scholar-Diplomat 
Seminar was held in the Bureau 
January 12-16. Scholars and their host 
officers were as follows: Kenneth D. 
Auerbach, Syracuse University/ 
Wendell Woodbury, IO/CMD; Law- 
rence T. Farley, Oakland University, 
Rochester, Michigan/Phyllis Oakley 
and John Washburn, IO/UNP; Ralph 
M. Goldman, San Francisco State 
University/John Fox, 10/UN/COR; 
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Charles W. Merrifield, California 
State University/Richard Forster, 
1O/UNESCO; Jeff A. Schnepper, Rut- 
gers College/Edith Bruce, 10/CMD; 
and Douglas C. Smyth, Florida 
Technological University, Orlando/ 
Paul Byrnes, IO/AGR. 

_ During their week in IO, the scho- 
lars met with Assistant Secretary 
Samuel W. Lewis and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretaries Roy D. Morey and John 
A. Baker. 

On January 23 Mr. Morey met witha 
number of college students from vari- 
ous schools for a general discussion of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Wendell W. Woodbury has been 
designated Chief, Policy, Planning 
and Review Division, IO/CMD. 

P. Wesley Kriebel has been named 
Acting Director, Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs. 

John L. Washburn is now serving as 
Acting Director, Office of Multilateral 
Affairs. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr. is the new 
Agency Director for Transportation 
and Communications (TRC). He re- 
places Carl Grip, who has been trans- 
ferred to Geneva. 

Robert F. Andrew, formerly in 
Zaire, has been named Agency Direc- 
tor for Health and Narcotic Drugs 
(HDC) replacing Edward P. Noziglia. 
Mr. Noziglia has left for Nairobi where 
he will serve as the U.S. Representative 
to the UN Environment Program. 

Thomas Lynch has been designated 
10 junior Staff Assistant, replacing 
Diane McClellan, who was named IO 
senior Staff Assistant. 

Robert Reis, formerly 10 Senior 
Staff Assistant, has been assigned to 
the Economics Course at FSI. 

Frank Gauldfeldt, from HEW, has 
joined IO/HDC where he will handle 
World Health matters. He replaces 
William Walsh, now with OES. 

Sharon Connor has returned from 
maternity leave and is temporarily lo- 
cated in 1O/TRC. 

Helen Soderberg has transferred 
from IO to S/IG. 

Herbert T. Mitchell, OIC Program 
Officer, was chosen to participate in 
the Executive Seminar sponsored by 
FSI at Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, 
January 19-23. 

Charles W. Bass, OIC Program Of- 
ficer, was Chairman of a Working 
Group of the Caucus of the Eight (de- 
veloped countries in the Conference) 
of the CIEC in Paris, December 16-18. 
He also attended the Caucus of the 
Eight when cost-sharing and similar 
financial and administrative matters 
were under discussion. 
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Francis V. Gardner, OIC Adminis- 
trative Officer, was in New York 
January 12—16 to make administrative 
arrangements for the Third Law of the 
Sea Conference, which will be held 
there March 15 to May 7. 

Scott Witmer, OIC Administrative 
Officer, and Carey Moss, OIC Admin- 
istrative Secretary, are in Lugano, 
Switzerland, for the 2nd Session of the 
Conference of Government Experts on 
Conventional Weapons. The meeting 
is being held Jan. 28 to Feb. 26. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, briefed officers at the U.S. 
Air Force Headquarters, Europe, in 
Ramstein, Germany, January 14, on 
the role of the U.S. Mission and United 
Nations activities in Geneva. 

On January 7 Ambassador Dale 
presented the Navy Commendation 
medal for bravery to Corporal Walter 
M. Sweeney, a member of the Mission 
Marine Security Guard Detachment. 
The medal was awarded to him for 
‘*meritorious achievement’’ during 
the last days of the American evacua- 
tion from Saigon. 

On January 8, Ellen Brugger, secre- 
tary to the Ambassador, received a 
Meritorious Honor Award which cited 
her as one ‘“‘who combines superlative 
secretarial skills with outstanding staff 
assistant capabilities.”’ 

Deputy Chief of Mission Manuel 


Abrams departed on home leave 
January 14. Minister Counselor for 
Economic Affairs Robert Brungart will 
be acting DCM in Mr. Abrams absense. 


Political Counselor J. Stewart 
Cottman left post in late December for 
home leave and reassignment to the 
Department. His replacement, Carl 
Grip, was expected to arrive in Geneva 
at the end of January. 

Counselor for Administration Jack 
G. Wood was in the Department on 
consultation during the first week of 
January. 

Sandra A. Zyrkowski, a new secre- 
tary at the Mission, arrived in Geneva 
January 7. 

Charles R. Stein, Deputy Chief of 
the Humanitarian Affairs Section, was 
in Israel December 19-27 to review 
proposed projects for 1976 to be 
funded under the agreement between 
the United States and the United Israel 
Appeal concerning the resettlement of 
Soviet refugees in Israel. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
met on January 21 with the Foreign and 
Comparative Law Committee of the 
Bar Association of the City of New 
York for a discussion of various pro- 
posals concerning multinational cor- 
porations. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, headed the U.S. Delegation 
to the Lugano Conference of Govern- 
ment Experts on Possible Prohibitions 


MONROVIA—Members of the U.S. Delegation to the January 5 inauguration of William R. 
Tolbert, Jr., as President of Liberia, were met by Liberian officials on their arrival at 
Robertsfield International Airport. Shown, left to right, are Liberian Ambassador at Large 
Emmott Harmon; Mrs. Maurice D. Bean; Charge d’Affaires Bean, who also was a member of 
the delegation; Mrs. Margaret Bush-Wilson of St. Louis, a delegate; Dr. Asa P. Spaulding of 
Durham, N.C., head of the delegation; Mrs. Spaulding; Mrs. William L. Self; the Reverend Self 
of Atlanta, Ga., a delegate; and Liberian Ambassador to Washington Edward R. Peal. 
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or Restrictions on the Use of Certain 
Conventional Weapons, held in 
Lugano, Switzerland, in January. 
Michael J. Matheson, Attorney- 
Adviser, was a member of the delega- 
tion. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, participated in a discussion of 
corrupt practices in international trade 
and investment sponsored by the 
American Society of International Law 
on December 22. Mr. Feldman also 
participated in a panel discussion of 
the UNESCO Convention on illicit 
traffic in cultural property sponsored 
by the American Association of Law 
Schools on December 28. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, was the U.S. representative to the 
first meeting of The Hague Conference, 
Special Commission on Final Clauses, 
Contracts and Torts, held in The Hague 
January 19-24. He also attended meet- 
ings on Young Loan Litigation with 
Foreign Office officials in London dur- 
ing the last week of January. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Inter-American Affairs, 
traveled to Lima in January to participate 
in Marcona Negotiations. 

Charles Runyon, III, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Human Rights, rep- 
resented the United States as an ob- 
server at the Human Rights Confer- 
ence on Namibia, held in Dakar 
January 5-8. 

Ronald J. Bettauer, Deputy Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Oceans, Envi- 
ronment and Scientific Affairs, was 


the U.S. Delegate to the UNEP Work- 
ing Group on Shared Natural Re- 
sources, held in Nairobi January 
12-23. 

James H. Rohwer, Attorney- 
Adviser, participated in Iranian claim 
negotiations in Tehran in December. 

Ted A. Borek and David H. Small, 
Attorney-Advisers, participated in 
Spanish Base Negotiations in Madrid 
in January. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney- 
Adviser, participated in the meeting of 
the UNCTAD Working Group on In- 
ternational Shipping Legislation held 
in Geneva January 5-16. 

Terry L. Leitzell, Attorney- 
Adviser, headed the U.S. Delegation 
to Law of the Sea Group of 17 and 
Evensen Group meetings on Marine 
Pollution in Geneva during January. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney- 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the OECD IEA Standing 
Group on Oil Markets Meeting held in 
Paris January 12-14. 

Andre M. Surena, Attorney- 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the meetings of the UN 
Habitat Intergovernmental Working 
Group held in New York and the Work- 
ing Group on World Food Council 
Rules of Procedure held in Rome in 
January. 

Julia W. Willis, Special Assistant 
for International Law, has been as- 
signed as Attorney-Adviser in the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
European Affairs. 

Jean U. Bailly, Attorney-Adviser, 
joined L on December 22 and has been 


assigned to the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Oceans, Environ- 
ment and Scientific Affairs. 

H. Rowan Gaither has been trans- 
ferred from the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Security and Consu- 
lar Affairs to the Embassy in Mexico 
City as Attorney-Adviser. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober undertook a speaking tour to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, January 14-16, for the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. In both cities 
Mr. Sober addressed luncheon gather- 
ings arranged by the Business Council 
for International Understanding and 
briefed corporate executives about 
trade and investment opportunities in 
the Middle East. Mr. Sober also met 
with Committees on Foreign Relations 
in both communities to discuss the 
political situation in the Middle East. 

Dennis Kux, Director, Bhutan, In- 
dia, Maldives, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
(NEA/INS), addressed a meeting of 
the India Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City on December 18 on the 
current situation in South Asia. 

Larry W. Semakis, Regional Politi- 
cal Adviser, Regional Affairs (NEA/ 
RA), and Kenneth H. Kolb, Assistant 
BLC Coordinator, NEA/RA, briefed 
the Maryland State Middle East Trade 
Mission at the U.S. Department of 
Commerce on January 5. 

Ambassadors consulting in the 
Bureau recently included: William J. 
Porter, Saudi Arabia; William A. 
Stoltzfus, Kuwait; Thomas Scotes, 
Yemen; and Christoper Van Hollen, 
Sri Lanka. 

Personnel from the field consulting 
in the Bureau included: Henry R. 
Mills, Administrative Counselor, Bei- 
rut, being assigned to BEX; Stephen 
Springer, Communications & Records 
Officer, Bombay, assigned to Damas- 
cus; Richard D. Broadway, Building 
Services Officer assigned to Is- 
lamabad; Kathryn Sanders, Secretary, 
Bangkok, assigned to Tangier; Steven 
Hardesty, General Services Officer, 
assigned to Tehran; Virginia Cheslick, 
Secretary, Tunis; and Wayne Merry, 
Tunis, assigned to PM/DOD. 

Newly arrived personnel in the 
Bureau included: Lynda Carter, Secre- 
tary, assigned to NEA/IAI; Lillian Be- 
veridge, Secretary, assigned to 


NEA/ARP; David R. Telleen, Desk 
Officer for Nepal in NEA/INS, replac- 
ing Ron Lorton who has been assigned 
to FSI; Sean M. Holly, Labor & Social 


TEL AVIV—Officers of the Trumpeidor Lodge of B'nai Brith present U.S. Ambassador Mal- 
colm Toon, second from right, with the symbols of his office after he was named “pochotny 
(honorary) president” of the Lodge. The presentation followed an address by the Ambas- 
sador, in Russian, to several hundred Soviet emigres to Israel and Soviet-born Israelis. 
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Affairs Adviser & Narcotics Coor- 
dinator, NEA/RA, replacing Richard 
Searing who departed for his assign- 
ment at Embassy Johannesburg; and 
Eric Weaver, who has joined the staff 
of the NEA Executive Director as Post 
Management Officer for South Asia 
replacing Chester F. Polley who has 
assumed his new duties as Special As- 
sistant for Management in NEA/EX. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Myron 
B. Kratzer consulted with officials of 
the Republic of Korea on nuclear 
energy matters during the week of 
January 23. 

Ambassador Marshall Green, Coor- 
dinator of Population Affairs (OES/ 
CP), spoke at the Media-Diplomat 
Seminar on international population 
affairs in Washington, January 14. 
Ambassador Green attended the East- 
ern Asia Chiefs of Mission Conference 
in Honolulu, January 19. 

Arthur E. Pardee, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector of OES, attended the Annual 
Meeting of the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission in Seattle, 
January 20 and 21. 

Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), met 
with Mexican Government officials 
for tuna discussions in Mexico City, 
January 29-30. Miss Ridgway went to 
Quito for discussions on tuna man- 
agement problems in connection with 
the Law of the Sea Conference, 
January 30 through February 4. 

Harold D. Bengelsdorf, Director, 
Office of Policy Review and De- 
velopment (OES/NET/RD), attended 
talks on peaceful nuclear cooperation 
with Japanese officials, held January 
24-27 in Tokyo. 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Office of Bilateral and Multilateral 
Scientific and Technological Affairs 
(OES/APT/BMP), has been appointed 
as Science Attache to Cairo. Mr. 
Richmond was presented with a 
Superior Honor Award by Mr. Kratzer 
on January 20. 

Lorry M. Nakatsu, Director, Office 
of Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA/FA), 
negotiated with Japanese officials on 


RABAT—Ambassador Robert G. Neu- 
mann, left, presents a Superior Honor 
Award to David E. L'Heureux, Director of the 
Consolidated Administrative Management 
Organization (CAMO) of the Embassy. Mrs. 
L'Heureux attended the presentation. 


MST), consulted with Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution officials on 
marine science matters on January 7. 

Morris D. Busby, Director, Office 
of Ocean Affairs (OES/OFA/OCA), 
consulted with Australian and New 
Zealand officials on Law of the Sea 
issues and tuna related matters on 
January 19 and 20 in Canberra. 

William A. Root, OES/APT/SEP, 
attended the Electrical Power Session 
of the Nidola Tesla Symposium in New 
York on January 30. 


Vernon Adler joined the Office of 
Program Review and Development 
(OES/NET/RD) as a Senior Technical 
Specialist on January 12. 

R. Rand Beers was assigned to the 
Office of Population Affairs (OES/ 
ENP/PO) as an Politico-Economic of- 
ficer on January 12. 


Personnel 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, at- 
tended the EA Chiefs of Mission Con- 
ference in Honolulu, January 19-21. 

Esther Rice, Deputy Chief of the 
EUR Assignments Branch, has retired. 
She is being replaced by Philip K. 
Johnson who last worked in S/S-O. 

Dora Porpotage is also leaving the 
EUR branch to become secretary to 
senior 10 Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Donald Toussaint. 

Henry McCown has left his position 
as Deputy Chief of the ARA Assign- 
ments Branch for an assignment in 
Munich via language training. He is 
being replaced by Tom Linville who is 
currently serving in ARA/MGT. 

Dan Jordan has joined the staff of 
the EA Assignments Branch as a tech- 
nician. He last worked on the Inter- 
Agency Task Force for Indo-China. 


special conservation arrangements to 
protect salmon of U.S. origin for the 
1976 fishing season. The talks took 
place in Tokyo, January 15-30. 
William L. Sullivan, Jr., Director, 
Office of Marine Science and 
Technology Affairs (OES/OFA/ 


BRIDGETOWN—Ambassador Theodore R. Britton, Jr., seated at left, and Anderson Morri- 
son, Barbados Minister of Agriculture, Science and Technology, sign an agreement regu- 
larizing the operations of a meteorological facility, known as a Rawinsonde station, at Sea- 
well International Airport. The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce supplies technical skills and basic materials used in the opera- 
tion of the station, which provides vital information for international air navigation and hur- 
ricane research. Among others pictured at the signing are Deputy Chief of Mission John 
Simms, far left, and Branford Goddard of the Ministry of External Affairs, right. 
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In the AF Assignments Branch, 
Guadalupe Yameago has returned 
from an assignment in Ouagadougou. 
She replaces June Kimura as AF secre- 
tary. 

On the travel front, several officers 
have been traveling abroad to explain 
the new Open Assignment operating 
procedures and to discuss policy 
trends in the personnel field. Charles 
Grover, the Chief of the Political 
Counseling Branch, visited Latin 
America and Arrold Isaacs of the same 
branch is now traveling to posts in East 
and South Africa. During February 
and early March Beauveau Nalle, 
Chief of the AF Assignments Branch, 
will be visiting posts in west Africa, 
while Joseph Yodzis, the Chief of the 
Administrative Counseling Branch, 
will be traveling to several posts in 
East Europe. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


James E. Goodby, Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, discussed arms control and dis- 
armament questions with a group of 
students from Colgate University on 
January 8. The students travel to 
Washington annually to discuss 
foreign policy matters with State De- 
partment personnel. 

Personnel from the Office of Dis- 
armament and Arms Control who are 
members of two arms control negotia- 
tion delegations returned to 
Washington during the Christmas re- 
cesses. Boris H. Klosson, the State 
Department representative on the 
SALT delegation, and Mark Ramee 


a 


RETIREMENT—Ambassador Emory C. 
Swank holds a plaque presented to him upon 
his retirement by George Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. Mr. Swank, 
who previously was U.S. envoy to the Khmer 
Republic, served most recently as POLAD at 
CINCLANT, Norfolk. 


and Barbara White came from Geneva. 
Ms. White has subsequently resigned 
to return to school. Robert Martin re- 
turned from the Peaceful Nuclear Ex- 
plosion talks in Moscow. 


Public Affairs 


Throughout the year, the Division of 
Media Liaison in the Bureau of Public 
Affairs arranges ‘‘direct-line’’ inter- 
views of senior Department officials 
for radio and television stations around 
the U.S. This PA program is designed 
to foster a greater degree of public 
communication on foreign policy mat- 
ters. TV interviews are conducted in 
the following manner. 

On the scheduled day, PA/MS/ML 
arranges to film the Department offi- 


cial as he or she is interviewed here in 
Washington via an amplified tele- 
phone system in the fifth floor studio. 
Each interview is about five minutes 
long, and anywhere from five to 15 
interviews are scheduled for a session. 
The unprocessed film is air-expressed 
to participating stations on the soonest 
available flight the same day. 

Radio ‘‘direct-line’’ interviews are 
conducted in a similar manner and with 
both these media, local stations have 
complete control over questions and 
editing. 

Another related PA/MS/ML activity 
is the direct-line interview for editorial 
writers. This provides newspaper 
journalists the opportunity to conduct 
background interviews with Depart- 
ment officers by telephone. If there is 
an issue with foreign policy implica- 
tions the writer is interested in explor- 
ing with an expert in the Department, 
he simply calls PA/MS/ML, which 
schedules an interview at a mutually 
convenient time. Conversely, when 
there is a ‘‘hot’’ issue about which the 
Department particularly desires to in- 
form the public, editors acquainted 
with the ‘‘direct-line’’ service are of- 
fered the opportunity to interview a 
Department expert on the subject. 

Among the many Departmental of- 
ficials who participated in ‘‘direct- 
line’’ interviews in recent months were 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Joseph J. Sisco, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs Charles W. Robin- 
son, Dr. Fred C. Ikle, Director of 
ACDA, and Mildred Marcy, Coor- 
dinator, Task Force for Observance of 
International Women’s Year. 

Mary Ann Yoden and Julia Moore, 
PA/MS/ML, coordinate the PA 
‘*direct-line’’ program. 

On December 18, Bruce Morton of 
CBS News visited the Public Corre- 
spondence Division to interview Deb- 
bie Cornelius concerning applications 
for civilian technician positions in the 
Sinai; the taped interview was shown 
during the CBS Morning News on De- 
cember 26. Channel 5 Metromedia 
News in Washington also interviewed 
Miss Cornelius regarding the Sinai 
applicants on January 15. The second 
interview was presented on the sta- 
tion’s Ten O’Clock News. 

PA/MS/PC has now referred all of 
the 3000 letters, resumes, and applica- 
tions it had received to E Systems, Inc. 


PASSPORT SUPERVISORS—Passport Office Field Agency Processing Supervisors re- 
cently attended a seminar in the Washington Field Office. Shown, seated left to right, are 
Marjorie Brown, New Orleans; William E. Duggan, Deputy Director for Legal and Security 
Affairs, Passport Office; Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport Office, and Sakae 
Hawley, Honolulu. Standing, left to right, are Martha Pickens, Los Angeles; Mildred Orey, 
San Francisco; James Hickey, New York; Cynthia Gethers, Philadelphia; Merle Doherty, 
Chicago; Johanna Vasquez, Boston; Elsie Hanson, Seattle, and Freda Shapiro, Miami. 


of Dallas, the contractor selected to 
implement the Sinai project. 
Continuing the Department’s efforts 
to encourage frank exchange between 
the government and private individu- 
als, the PA Bureau hosted three semi- 
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nars during January. The first was a 
five-day Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on 
International Organizations; the sec- 
ond was a Media-Diplomat Seminar; 
and the third was a Scholar-Diplomat 
Seminar on East Asian Affairs. Among 
those Department employees respon- 
sible for organizing the seminars were 
Marie Bland, Mary Kennedy, Mary 
Stroman and James Wickel. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was held in 
Atlanta December 27-30. Those who 
attended from the PA Bureau were 
William Slany, Homer Calkin, Nina 
Noring and Beverly Zweiben. Mr. Slany 
represented PA/HO at a meeting of the 
Council of the Society for Historians of 
American Foreign Relations. 

David Mabon, Joan Lee, and David 
Baehler of PA/HO visited the 
Eisenhower Library in Abilene, Kan- 
sas, for research for the **Foreign Re- 
lations’’ series. 

Arthur Kogan arranged for State and 
Defense clearance of a large body of 
transcripts of executive sessions of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for the period 1943-1950. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, participated in the 
White House Conference on Consumer 
Representation held in Houston, 
Texas, on January 21. Accompanying 
Mr. Walentynowicz was Elizabeth 
Bowen, Public Affairs officer for 
SCA. 

Loren L. Lawrence, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, SCA, participated in a 
local Chicago NBC-TV presentation 
on American citizens imprisoned in 
Mexico. 

Andrew Antippas, Special Assist- 
ant, SCA, attended the Consumer Con- 
ferences held in Kansas City and 
Chicago on January 20 and 21. 

Helen J. Mulhearn has retired from 
the Visa Office as Chief, Immigrant 
Visa Control and Administrative Divi- 
sion. Franklin H. Baker is serving as 
Acting Chief. 

The Visa Office welcomed Bobby 
L. Watson, from Singapore, and new 
employee Micaela M. Kooiman. 
Michele L. Bruse of the Coordination 
Division has transferred to the Food 
and Drug Administration, HEW. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers consulted with the various offices 
in SCA: Gwen C. Clare, Santiago; 
Laura A. Clerici, Jakarta to London; 
James Egan, Tokyo; Kenneth B. 
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Davis, Guadalajara; Leslie Ann Ger- 
son, London; Cheryl A. Gregory, 
London; Thomas Gustafson, Lagos; 
Paul Hacker, Stockholm; Alfred Hard- 
ing, Jakarta; Linda McIntosh, Nairobi; 
Martha Sardinas, Mexico City to Suva; 


Anthony Spakauskas, Monterrey; 
Gerald Whitman, Buenos Aires; Ira 
Levy, Munich; Mary E. Welch, Rome 
to Toronto; Mathias J. Ortwein, 
Guadalajara; Joseph G. McLean, Bar- 
celona; and Michael Guignard, Tokyo. 


High-quality increases awarded to employees 


Many Department employees were 
awarded high quality increases re- 
cently. They are: 

Betty J. B. Hamer, BF/FS; Barbara 
C. Johnson, BF/FS; Beverly J. La- 
Prince, INR/RAA; Anthony J. Hervas, 
A/OPR/LS; Susan E. Neher, O/ISO; 
Thelma V. Gulli, FADRC/PBR; Col- 
leen L. Bolden, CU/BFS; Manuel A. 
Barrero, M/FSI/SLS; Moshe Cohen, 
M/FSI/SLS; Sos Kem, M/FSI/SLS; 
Juan Jose Molina, M/FSI/SLS; 
Weaver L. Kemp, FADRC/PBR. 

Carole W. Medeiros, A/OPR/LS; 
Phillip J. Puopolo, SCA/PPT; 
Ellsworth M. Booze, SCA/PPT; 
Maryann Wyllie, INR/RSE; Barry N. 
Wilson, A/OC/P; Lionel R. Martin, 
A/OC/T; Juliette Crawford, A/BF; 
Violet Virts, EB/TT/OA; William E. 
Sims, A/OC/EX; Virginia Batte, EB/ 
IFD/OIA; Ophelia Durant, FADRC/ 
DA; Melinda B. Applegate, A/SY/I; 
Deforrest A. Settles, A/OC/P. 

Reuben E. Brown, O/ISO; Jesse H. 
Butler, O/ISO; Carl C. McNamee, 
O/ISO; Ernest W. Booth, A/SY/EX; 
Robin D. Newman, A/SY/I; Casper 


Smith, Jr., A/SY/EX; Dorothy Burns 
Hunt, M/MED/CA; Evelyn Brooke 
Barnes, CU/NEA; Jane F. McGar- 
rigle, SCA/PPT; Alice B. Rudick, 
SCA/PPT/AP/P; Maria A. 
Sotiropoulos, EUR/NE. 

Meritorious service increases were pre- 
sented to the following employees: 

Vernon E. Bishop, A/SY; Judith 
Ann Smalley, M/MED/FD; Delia L. 
Herrera, Peking; Don S. Creech, 
Accra; Leroy E. Beal, M/FSI; Charles 
B. Angulo, A/OPR/ASD; Lecile 
Webster, ARA; Marion Lunde, A/SY; 
Antoinette J. Getze, Tel Aviv; John 
A. Montague, Bogota; Glenn Powell, 
A/OC/PE; Donald A. Wylie, Mexico 
City; Richard Getze, Tel Aviv. 

Dorothy J. Miller, Monrovia; John 
J. McMillen, A/OC/S; Bettye J. 
Gross, Mexico City; June O. Whipple, 
Port Louis; Elizabeth Fleming, Abid- 
jan; Robert A. Rouleau, Tunis; Doris 
F. Tilton, Singapore; Billie Jean King, 
Beirut; E. Heinz Zimmerman, Vienna; 
Sharon Stike, Jidda; Harold H. Brown, 
A/OC/PE; George Harris, INR/RNA; 
Luby H. Miles, SCA/VO. 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


We can all take pride in the success of the 
1976 Combined Federal Campaign, and the Department's 
outstanding achievement of 111 percent of our goal. 


As Campaign Chairman, 


I wish to express 


appreciation to all who gave their support -- 
in the Department, the Foreign Service and among 


our retired personnel. 


You made it possible for 


the Department of State to continue a leading role 
in this program which is vital to the community in 
which all of us have a stake. 


Finally, I would like to extend special thanks 
to the many volunteers who gave unstintingly of 
time and energy to realize the objectives of the 


Campaign. 


ny 


Robert S. Inggrsoll 
Campaign Chairman 





You don’t have to drink! 


Believe it or not-one of every three 
people doesn’t use alcohol! 

This may shock some ‘‘social drink- 
ers’’ who think they have to drink to 
have fun, to be successful in the 
foreign affairs profession, to be so- 
cially acceptable, but it is true that 
one-third of the population does not 
ase alcohol. 

The following remarks by a 
Washington newspaper correspondent 
explain why you don’t have to drink 
and how you don’t drink: 

I’m anon-drinking member of a pro- 
fession in which social drinking is de-. 
manded. I am a Washington newspa- 
perman, covering a political and dip- 
lomatic beat. 

When I first came to the capital at 
23, a decade ago, I was told I’d have 
to learn to drink, at least enough to be 
sociable. The cocktail party is 
Washington’s greatest social institu- 
tion, and newsmen have to attend 
hundreds of them in the process of 
cultivating news contacts and making 
acquaintances among public officials. 

In some small towns the drinker 


New directives 


PERSONNEL 


Performance Standards and Special Review 
Board Precepts have been issued. 

The Performance Standards Boards review 
the files of Foreign Service officers, who have 
been placed in the low seven percent of their 
class, and identify any who, based on 
documented performance, should be separated 
from the Service or denied the next periodic 
step-increase. 

Officers who wish to challenge a determina- 
tion of the Performance Standards Boards that 
they should be selected out may appeal to a 
Special Review Board. This Board will review 
all the information on the performance of appel- 
lants considered by the Performance Standards 
boards and decide whether to uphold or reverse 
the selection-out determinations of the Per- 
formance Standards Boards. (FAMC-708) 

In accordance with provisions of the Privacy 
Act, access to, and the use of official personnel 
records is restricted to those persons who have a 
legitimate ‘‘need to see the record’’ in perform- 
ance of their official duties. 

Employees are not permitted to withdraw 
their own personnel folder. However, they may 
request access to any and all official personnel 
records maintained on them through their career 
development officer. 

The performance folder of a Foreign Service 
employee will not be transferred to any other 
agencies except the Agency for International 
Development and the U.S. Information Agency 
in accordance with the provisions of existing 
interagency agreements. (FAMC-709) 
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may still be frowned on, but not here 
in the city. Drinking is considered 
smart. 

How can a non-drinker justify his 
principles in a society where drinking 
has become so widely accepted? How 
can he resist social pressure? Let’s 
face it. It isn’t easy to refuse. I had 
lots of uncomfortable moments till | 
got my social bearings sufficiently to 
know how to cope with the problem. 

In the first place you have to decide 
whether you’re going to drink or not 
drink. | made up my mind rather 
strongly on that when I was going to 
college. I knew a couple guys who 
were expelled from a small church 
college for drunkenness. They didn’t 
look very good the night they tore up 
the library on what was supposed to be 
a hilarious spree. For one, it meant the 
ruin of what could have been a prom- 
ising law career. He never went back 
to college. 

I knew a congressman’s son, a bril- 
liant boy, who first flunked law 
school, then was court-martialed as an 
army officer simply because he 
couldn’t stay away from beer. He 
caused his father terrible anguish and 
finally woke up to the fact that he was 
ruining his life. 

For awhile after graduation I was 
breaking my way into journalism as a 
general assignments reporter; and as 
city editor of a small Minnesota pa- 
per, I had to cover police court. There 
I really saw the cost to our society of 
letting beer and liquor become a con- 
trolling part of the American way. 

I would see not only those whose 
lives had been sacrificed on alcohol’s 
altar—the white-pallored, trembling 
stumblebums and floozy, unkempt 
women—but also those who travel in 
the more respectable circles of soci- 
ety. They’re the ones who never get 
their names in the papers because 
they’re too influential with the editor. 
They presented a pathetic sight as they 
paid fines for ‘‘speeding,’’ ‘‘disor- 
derly conduct,’’ or some other minor 
charge a friendly prosecutor would 
agree to put on the books. 

But the police officers and reporters 
present knew what really happened— 
the drunken brawl, the wild orgy that 
went on until police were finally 
called to break it up. Hollow laughs 
couldn’t hide the sordid truth of what 
police had seen. 

Worst were the accident cases. 


They’d come in from the hospital in 
bandages and splints to be arraigned 
for drunken driving or manslaughter. 
You'd hear the widow of the man 
who'd been killed tell through puffed 
lips of that last terrible moment when 
the other car veered across the center 
line. 

Not everyone gets indoctrination 
into the costs of alcohol via the public 
court, though our courts are open any 
morning you care to go and see the 
sordid story. It’s a good antidote to 
the *‘men of distinction’’ ads. 

No, not everyone who drinks is 
going to end up in police court, but 
none of them who do ever thought 
they were going to. 

The ironic fact that really becomes 
apparent after you have learned to re- 
fuse liquor at any and all occasions is 
that you don’t have to drink to be so- 
ciable after all. You can, if pressed, 
explain with just enough obvious irri- 
tation to cause the host to drop the 
subject, that you simply don’t like to 
drink. Ask for ginger ale. They al- 
ways have it—for chasers. 

Nobody shuns you. You don’t lose 
friends—and you definitely gain in- 
fluence. I don’t care what the drinker 
says to cover up. He has an inner re- 
spect for the man who doesn’t drink 
and won’t compromise on the issue. 
The man who won't yield to pressure 
on that issue isn’t likely to yield to 
temptation or mob pressure on others, 
and people know it. 

The young professional or busi- 
nessman, no matter what field he’s in, 
can build respect and prestige faster 
by refusing to drink than through all 
the sociable cocktails he can possibly 
imbibe. And young wives when enter- 
taining need make no apology for re- 
fusing to serve alcohol. You make a 
fatal mistake the minute you 
apologize for taking the abstinence 
stand. 


For further information, contact 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Abuse Program, Washington, D.C. 
20520 (telephone AC 202 632-1843 or 
632-8804). 


The Civil Service Commission has 
reported that a net decrease of 439 em- 
ployees during November 1975 low- 
ered total Federal civilian employment 
to 2,876,055. Included in the overall 
November total were workers exemp- 
ted from agencies’ personnel ceilings 
in the Youth and Worker Trainee Op- 
portunities Programs, who totaled 
23,140, including 2,395 in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
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Joseph Charlies Regan, 77, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
his home in Washington on January 
Il. 

Mr. Regan served with the War As- 
sets Administration, Department of 
Commerce, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency before joining 
the Foreign Service as an observer in 
Ankara in 1956. He later was assigned 
as an auditor in Ankara, Istanbul and 
Tripoli. Mr. Regan transferred to AID 
in 1961 and retired in 1966. 

Mr. Regan leaves two sons, Robert 
K. Regan, of 17135 Buttonwood 
Street, Fountain Valley, Calif. 92708, 
and Russell F. Regan, of Brockton, 
Mass.; a sister, Gertrude Kincaid, of 
30 Home St., Malden, Mass. 02148, 
and a brother, Henry Regan, of Curtis 
Ave., Quincy, Mass. Mr. Regan lived 
at 1301 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


James Espy, 67, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, died at his home in 
Washington on January 27. 

Mr. Espy joined the Foreign Service 
in 1934. He held such assignments as 
Consular Officer and Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service in Mexico, Japan, 
Tientsin and Cairo; Consul in 
Salzburg, and Counselor and: Charge 
d’Affaires in Ceylon. He retired in 
April 1961. 

Mr. Espy leaves his wife, Elsie 
Beaton Espy, of the home address, 
3102 Dumbarton Ave., Washington, 
D.C., and three children, Peter, Del- 
phine and Alexandra; and his mother, 
Elizabeth Owens, of Maine. 


Allen P. McNeill, Jr., 60, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on January 
15. 

Mr. McNeill joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948. After serving as a 
Commercial Supervisor in New Delhi, 
he later held such assignments as Con- 
sular Officer in Santos and Ciudad 
Juarez, Administrative Officer in 
Benghazi, La Paz and in the Depart- 
ment, Consular Officer in Cape Town, 
Economic Officer and Deputy Princi- 
pal Officer in Ciudad Juarez, and Prin- 
cipal Officer in Mazatlan. 

Mr. McNeill, who received the 
Meritorious Service Award in 1962, 
retired in March 1971. He leaves three 
children—a daughter, Alison P., of 
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308 Madison St., Maunthope, W. Va. 
25880, and two sons, Kevin M. and 
James W. Mr. McNeill’s wife, the 
former Mary Stuart Malone, died on 
May 20, 1975. 


Louise Macpherson Deming, 50, 
wife of Ambassador (Ret.) Olcott H. 
Deming, died in Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital on January 26. 

Mrs. Deming traveled with her hus- 
band to his posts in Thailand, Japan, 
Okinawa, Uganda and at the United 
Nations. Active in educational and cul- 
tural affairs, she was a Visiting Profes- 
sor at Chulalongkorn University in 
Bangkok, President of the Okinawa 
chapter of the Ikebana International 
Club, a founding member of the 
Foreign Students Service Council, and 
a Past President of the American As- 
sociation of Foreign Service Women. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 1510 Dumbarton Rock 
Court, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007, Mrs. Deming leaves two sons, 
Rust, of Bethesda, Md., and John, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and a daughter, 
Rosamond Larraga, of Madrid. 


Easton T. Kelsey, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in the 
Leisure World Nursing Home in To- 
ronto, Canada, on December 18, 1975. 

Mr. Kelsey served in Cairo, Beirut, 
Oslo, Toronto, Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur and Lisbon. After serving as Con- 
sul in Toronto and Lisbon he was de- 
tailed to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in 1949. Mr. Kelsey 
retired in January 1954. 

He leaves a son, Easton T. Kelsey, 
Jr., of 17 Fifth Ave., Fairport, N.Y. 
14450. 


Anne Boardman Penfield, 65, wife 
of retired Ambassador James F. Pen- 
field, died in Tacoma, Wash., on 
January 24. 

Mrs. Penfield served with the Office 
of War Information in London and 
Belgrade during World War II. She 
accompanied her husband to his posts 
in Prague, London, Vienna, Athens 
and Reyjavik (where he was the U.S. 
envoy to Iceland from 1961 to 1967), 
and to several tours in Washington. 

Mrs. Penfield was active in the As- 
sociation of American Foreign Service 
Women and served as President in 
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1968-69. She also was a former 
member of the Board of the YWCA 
and Allied Arts, and of the League of 
Women Voters. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, Box 375, Longbranch, 
Wash., 98351, Mrs. Penfield leaves a 
daughter, Kedzie Penfield, of Mel- 
rose, Scotland, and a sister, Mrs. Per 
Bogh-Henrikssen, of Marion, Mass. 


Ben Jacobs, 80, a retired Foreign 
Service Staff employee, died on 
January 3. 

Mr. Jacobs, who retired in May 
1962, lived at 1352 Longfellow St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. His sur- 
vivors include Renee and Sam Farkas, 
of Silver Spring, Md. 


Margit Ramm Bowie, 59, wife of 
FSO Thomas D. Bowie, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for International Labor Af- 
fairs, S/IL, died at her home in 
Washington on December 5. 

Mrs. Bowie, who spent most of her 
youth in Europe, served as an Ameri- 
can Red Cross worker in the European 
Theater during World War II. She met 
her future husband in Marseilles and 
later accompanied him to Rabat, War- 
saw, Milan, Saigon, Paris and Rome. 
Mrs. Bowie returned to the United 
States in 1973 and was an outpatient at 
the National Institutes of Health. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Bowie leaves a son, Charles, and a 
daughter, Karen, all of the home ad- 
dress, 2301 E Street, N.W., 
Washington; a sister, Mrs. Henry T. 
Rowell, of Baltimore, and a brother, 
Mentz R. Ramm, of Livingston, Mont. 

The family suggested that expres- 
sions of sympathy may be in the form 
of contributions to the Patients Wel- 
fare Fund, Clinical Center, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 


Harry L. Craig, 61, a retired Foreign 
Service Staff employee, died at his 
home in Arlington, Va., on January 
26. 

Mr. Craig retired in December 
1972, 

He leaves his wife, Irene M. Craig, 
of the home address, 1301 S. Ar- 
lington Ridge Rd., Apt. 608, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202; a son, Derek, of 
Bowie, Md., and a daughter, Linda 
Craig, Spring Green, Wis. 
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foreign service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Amann, Susan L., Bonn 

Ball, Gary L., A/SY/i 

Bedard, Joseph E., Bangkok 
Bliss, John G., A/SY/DO 

Bort, Walter F., Mexico City 
Braden, Joan R., E 

Brank, Frank L., Athens 
Broadway, Richard D., Isiamabad 
Brodfuehrer, Patricia L., Manila 
Buffum, William B., |O 

Caldwell, Garry Lee, A/SY/| 
Carter, James W., SCA/VO 
Chase, Charles R., A/SY/I 
Cooper, Allen, Port-of-Spain 
Daily, Maryellen, Nairobi 
Delaney, Joseph M., Jr., A/SY/| 
Fisher, Richard F., S/IG 

Flower, Ludiow, Ill, PA/PP/S 
Gain, Phyllis G., EUR/SOV 
Gowing, Alan V., A/SY/I 

Graves, R. Martin, Brasilia 
Grove, Edward A., BF/BP 

Haas, David, A/SY/! 

island, Jacques R., A/SY/I 

Kelly, Michael A., A/SY/I 
Limbaugh, Larry L., Caracas 
Lira, Consuelo M., Sao Paulo 
Lopez-Pereira, Christine, Geneva 
Madden, Roy R., A/BF 

Manley, David P., A/SY/I 
McBane, Susan C., Caracas 
Murray, Mark A., Islamabad 
Neitz, Marilyn K., Kuala Lumpur 
Nuck, Janet Ann, Brasilia 
Nylund, Catherine M., N’Djamena 
O’Brien, Thomas P., BF/FM/RB 
Provyn, Frank R., A/SY/I 
Recachinas, George J., BF/FS 
Roberts, Samuel J., INR/RNA/SOA 
Simon, Dorothy, Lusaka 

Sowa, Lenora F., La Paz 
Taggart, Larry D., A/SY/! 

Tully, Bruce W., A/SY/I 
Underwood, Ruth A., Jakarta 
Wallace, Jewell C., A/OC/PE 
Wallar, James G., Geneva 

Wells, Sharon S., Tananarive 
Williams, Roland L., Monrovia 
Yochelson, John N., INR/RES/ER 


TRANSFERS 


Adie, Marian R., Helsinki to Algiers 
Akins, James E., Jidda to NEA 
Anagan, Cleo, Belgrade to EUR 
Anderson, Merle A., Rome to Moscow 
Anker, Elinore M., Addis Ababa to Berlin 
Arenz, Francis A., Bogota to Matamoros 
Bagnal, John E., A/SY/T to Hong Kong 
Bahti, James H., Dhahran to NEA 
Baltimore, Richard L., Ill, M/FSI/LT to San 
Jose 
Barrett, Frank J., DG/PER to Toronto 
Basile, Joseph, SCA/VO to Rotterdam 
Decker, Donald A., Beirut to Madrid 
Bender, Bonita Lynne, New Delhi to 
Atnens 
Benford, Clyde M., ARA to Buenos Aires 
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Bernal, David V., Madrid to EUR 
Bienvenue, Patricia M., Accra to A/OC 
Bishop, Henry David, A/SY/T to Panama 
Blain, Oscar L., Kabul to Frankfurt 
— David L., Montreal to M/FSI/ 


Bouton, Norman M., Athens to Mexico City 
Bowker, Donald L., Jr., Bridgetown to Vi- 
enna 
Boyatt, Thomas D., M/FSI/AOT to Santiago 
Brennan, Edward T., Thessaloniki to 
Geneva 
Brown, Robert A., Melbourne to EB/OA/AN 
Bumbray, La Maris P., Leningrad to MC 
Burton, Timothy K., Athens to A/OC 
Bush, George H., Peking to EA/NOC 
Carlton, Ann Marie, Bangkok to Kuwait 
Carlton, Bruce W., Bangkok to Kuwait 
Carrico, Peter Paul, INR/REA/NA to 
Mexico City 
Carroll, Edward J., Ill, Monrovia to AF 
Carson, Johnnie, London to Lourenco 
Marques 
Chaveas, Peter R., Kaduna to M/FSI/AOT 
Cheney, Edward R., Lima to Manila 
Chin, Alvin H., Phnom Penh to Bangkok 
Christy, Hayes F., Kingston to A/OC 
Clifton, Jay C., Yaounde to Tokyo 
Coleman, Richard G., Jakarta to Rangoon 
Concelman, Chery! L., Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasilia 


Foreign Service 
promotions 


President Ford last month nomi- 
nated 544 Foreign Service officers 
for promotion. The promotions re- 
sult from the findings of the 1975 
Foreign Service Selection Boards. 


The effective date will be an- 
nounced after Senate approval and 
attestation by the President. As the 
NEWSLETTER went to press, the Sen- 
ate had not acted on the nominations. 


In a related action, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger approved the 
promotions for 234 Foreign Service 
Staff officers, 218 Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, 42 Foreign 
Service Reserve officers with un- 
limited tenure, effective February 
15. 


These promotions are also the re- 
sult of the findings of the 1975 
Selection Boards. 


Both the FSO list and the FSSO/ 
FSR/FSRU lists were published as 


special supplements to the January 
NEWSLETTER. 


Copeland, James M., Manila to Karachi 
Croteau, Althea J., La Paz to Panama 
Culbert, William E., Tokyo to Geneva 
Curran, James C., Lome to Melbourne 
Curtis, Allison S., Madrid to Kingston 
Daghir, Gladys S., Lagos to Paris 
Davenport, Edwin J., Jr., Buenos Aires to 
Lisbon 
Davis, Kenneth B., JOC to Guadalajara 
Davis, Nathaniel, AF to Bern 
DePierre-Hollowell, Daria, Hong Kong to 
EA/NOC 
Diamanti, Walker A., Abidjan to Managua 
Dionne, Rachelle D., Paris to S/S 
Dornan, Thomas J., A/OC to Mexico City 
Duffy, June B., Khartoum to AF 
Dziewit, Maria, H to Port-au-Prince 
Eason, Bobby F., Beirut to Rio de Janeiro 
Edgette, Judith A., Brasilia to Lima 
England, Robert A., INR/REA/SEA to 
Seoul 
Erice, Eleanor E., Monrovia to Beirut 
Fitzgerald, Jennifer A., Peking to EA/NOC 
Florence, Jane A., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Johannesburg 
Flynn, S. Ann, NEA to Abu Dhabi 
Foreman, Anne N., Tunis to |O 
Foreman, Dennis I., Tunis to |O 
Franklin, Linda J., A/OC/P to Mexico City 
Friedbauer, Allan J., Frankfurt to Berlin 
Fulgham, Frank M., |ISO/FADPC to 
Bangkok 
Gallagher, Thomas P., M/FSI/LT to 
Guyaquil 
Gatewood, Bonnie J., Bonn to MC 
George, Robert C., Tel Aviv to Berlin 
Giampietro, Carl J., San Salvador to 
Bangkok 
Gibson, Richard D., Tripoli to A/OC 
Goeckermann, Robert H., Rio de Janeiro 
to Brasilia 
Goold, Robert P., Milan to Rome 
Greenwald, Joseph A., Brussels to EUR 
Grimm, Lottie E., Lisbon to Bonn 
Grip, Carl J., |O/TRC to Geneva 
Guadagno, Peter D., Manila to Bogota 
Guenther, Ethel L., Belgrade to Dusseldorf 
Guignard, Michael J., Tokyo to Montreal 
Hall, Winifred T., Dublin to SCA/VO 
Hamilton, Thomas P., Bangkok to Udorn 
Hangemanole, Helen E., London to EUR 
Hansen, Ruth E., Santo Domingo to INR/ 
cis 
Hansen, Terry D., Helsinki to San Salvador 
Harbison, Joanna, Manila to Tel Aviv 
Harding, Alfred, IV, PER/MGT to Jakarta 
Harris, Aldine, New Delhi to A/OC 
Hauptmann, Jerzy J., JOC to Kingston 
Henderson, E. Wayne, Kinshasa to Tel 
Aviv 
Herrera, Delia L., Peking to Mexico City 
High, M. Nancy, Manila to Ismir 
Hiraga, George M., Manila to Tokyo 
Holm, William H., Tripoli to Tunis 
Holmes, John W., Brussels to London 
Horn, Walter C., Kinshasa to Tokyo 
Hunter, William J., A/OC/T to Guatemala 
Hyde, Jim H., Karachi to A/OC/S 
Johnson, Walter E., Jr., Caracas to Beirut 
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FAREWELL GATHERING—Dorothy E. Hubbard of the Bureau of African Affairs, holding plaque, 
is surrounded by members of her family at a retirement party given in her honor by many 
colleagues and friends. AF Assistant Secretary William E. Schaufele, Jr., presented the plaque 
and other gifts to Mrs. Hubbard, who retired after more than 34 years of service. 


Johnson, Fern L., Copenhagen to EUR 
Johnson, Joel B., Frankfurt to Paris 
Johnson, Lillian J., The Hague to Ankara 
Kelliher, Patricia J., Algiers to Sofia 
Kenley, Tyrone, Bangkok to DG/PER. 
Klein, Esther, Kathmandu to Kuala Lumpur 
Krauss, William Karl, Frankfurt to Hong 


Kong 

Kriendler, John, ARA/LA/PLC to USUN 

Lauer, Thomas L., Taichung to Taipei 

Leggett, Richard Lee, Bern to Tegucigalpa 

Levy, Eleanore M., Paris to Addis Ababa 

Link, Louis J., SCA/SCS to Paris 

Long, Patrick B., A/OC to Beirut 

Lopez, Gerard Joseph, A/SY/FO to 
Guatemala 

Loving, David W., Bukavu to M/FSI/AOT 

Macias, Arturo S., Edinburgh to Bogota 

Malone, Martha J., Seoul to Nicosia 

Manfull, Melvin L., Monrovia to S/IG 

Marques, Joseph J., Brasilia to Lisbon 

Martinez, Pasqual, La Paz to Rome 

Marvin, William G., Jr., CENTO to EUR 

Matteson, Lois Jean, S/S-O to USUN 

Matthews, Carl B., Pretoria to Ottawa 

Maxwell, Barbara H., Ankara to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

McDermott, John E., Brussels to Athens 

McDonald, Joseph R., Montevideo to ARA 

McKee, Alan R. S/S-S to Dakar 

McMann, Catherine, NEA to Cairo 

Median, Ruth, Athens to Kigali 

Michel, Theodore J., Jr., Abu Dhabi to NEA 

Miller, Gary M., AF to Khartoum 

Montagne, Elizabeth A., Saigon to Paris 

Morgan, Nancy E., Yaounde to AF/EX 

Neil, Sherley R., Bogota to Karachi 

Niedzielak, Walter J., Beirut to Caracas 

O’Grady, Walter John, Rangoon to 
EA/NOC 

O’Shea, Nadia, NEA to Amsterdam 

Otto, Allan W., Warsaw to S/S-O 

Pappas, Chris C., Jr., D/HA/ORM to CU/ 
IVP/RC 

Paul, Catherine, Buenos Aires to Belgrade 

Pazuros, Nicholas C., Jr., A/SY/T to Mos- 
cow 

Perkins, Jay A., Brasilia to ARA 

Perry, Curtis J., M/FSI/LT to Taichung 

Pfeifer, Albert L., Frankfurt to The Hague 
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Phillips, Randolph S., Brussels to A/OC/P 

Platowski, Andrew C., Beirut to NEA 

Pogue, William B., Luxembourg to The 
Hague 

Porter, William J., Ottawa to Jidda 

Prosser, Robert E., M/FSI/LT to Madrid 

Ramirez, Dominick, Hong Kong to Bonn 

Reiser, Richard A., Beirut to NEA 

Repka, Florence D., EUR/EE to Colombo 

Richards, Fernando L., Toronto to Lima 

Richmond, Addison E., Jr., OES/APT/ 
SEP to Cairo 

Richmond, Robert G., EA/VN to Port-au- 
Prince 

Ripley, Anthony, London to EUR 

Rohmann, Johanna W., Madrid to Beirut 

Rorick, Alberta |., La Paz to San’a 

Savage, Eleanor Wallace, Paris to Mexico 
City 

Shoffner, Ethel G., Wellington to Paris 

Sinn, Melvin E., Bogota to Barcelona 

Smith, Clint E., Mexico City to Lima 

Snell, Philip W., Lisbon to EUR 

Snyder, Joseph C.., Ill, Taichung to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Spakauskas, Anthony, JOC to Monterrey 

Spear, Jeannette A., Manila to EA/NOC 

Stephens, Thomas E., Frankfurt to Mon- 
tevideo 

Stibal, Ronald Lee, Islamabad to Rome 

Sullivan, Angela Elizabeth, Bonn to MC 

Taylor, Thomas W., A/OC/P to Bangkok 

Thompson, Herbert B., Santiago to Mexico 
City 

Thompson, James D., Vienna to Lisbon 

Tolson, Florence C., Caracas to Yaounde 

Vea, Theodore H., Hong Kong to Addis 


Ababa 
Waller, Stephanie S., Cotonou to AF 
Warner, Leland W., Jr., Managua to ARA 
Warpula, Karin L., Oslo to Moscow 
Watson, Bobby L., Singapore to EA/NOC 
Webb, James, Jr., Lima to INR/CIS 
Welch, Mary E., Rome to Toronto 
Widenhouse, Thomas M., Ouagadougou 
to Vienna 
Williams, Sandra L., Mexico City to 
Bucharest 
Winter, Elaine C., Jakarta to Beirut 
Wolf, ira, Lima to S/S-S 
Yano, Helen M., Palermo to Ibadan 


Young, Thomas, M., Tunis to Moscow 
RETIREMENTS 


Andersen, Majorie M., Rome 
Arcand, Paul E., A/OC/PE 
Barrett, John L., DG/PER 
Berg, Richard W., Kinshasa 
Bullick, Mary V., FADRC/PBR 
Carey, Guy H., M 

Cobb, William B., EB/OA/AN 
Cooper, Allen, Port-of-Spain 
Hutchins, Joseph R., A/OC/PE 
Mulhearn, Helen J., SCA/VO 
Neil, Sherley R., Bogota 
Potts, J. David, A/OC/P 
Purnell, Lewis M., EA/NOC 
Ratliff, Ralph, A/OC/PE 
Roane, Melvin C., A/OC/EX 
Ryerson, Hal, Mexico City 
Sonneborn, Margit C., Bern 
Trebbe, F. Donley, Lisbon 
Weintraub, Sidney, DG/PER 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bakey, Charles R., Jr., London 
Barnard, Robert J., IGA 

Bernal, David V., EUR 

Boswell, William P., Jakarta 
Brody, Leonard H., A/OS 

Brown, Richard J., Guatemala 
Buffum, William B., |O 

Carter, James W., SCA/VO 
Christie, Harold T., Hong Kong 
Crafts, Donald E., Rome 
Creekmore, Janie G., CU/EX/AD 
Eversen, Irwin A., A/OPR/WLG 
Follestad, Robert T., CU/IVP/RC 
Held, Colbert C., Beirut 

Hoppe, Dale A., A/OC/PE 

Knox, George L., Jr., CU 

Leeth, Jon Arden, M/DG 
Leonardi, Concetta, EUR 

Liff, Sherwin W., CU/IVP/RC 
Long, Roger A., Nicosia 
Mansfield, Donald C., A/OPR 
McMillen, Annabelle F., Khartoum 
Montilor, Joseph J., Buenos Aires 
Moore, William J., Islamabad 
Paimer, Meredith Ann, CU/OPP 
Patterson, Karel J., EA/NOC 
Perich, Thomas J., EB 

Porter, Ethel M., JOC 

Sadler, Elizabeth Susan T., Hamilton 
Schottke, Theodore P., Jr., USUN 
Sledge, Joseph H., A/SY/! 
Spivack, Herbert D., Munich 
Stern, Jack |., JOC 

Stutesman, John H., Vancouver 
Swank, Emory C., PM/POLAD 
Tsukahira, Toshio G., INR/REA/NA 
Washer, Frederick R., BF/FS/WFC 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 
Linda K. Adams, Muscat; Russell 
A. Gagnon, Addis Ababa; Lawrence J. 
Krause, London; Patrick J. Seney, 
Guatemala. 
Class 10 to Class 9 
Christine M. Yanci, Warsaw. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Josephine R. DiBlasi, A/SY/E. 


GS-13 
Henry S. Andersen, OES/OFA/MST; John 


A. Becht, A/SY/I; John P.A. Bernhardt. 
D/LOS. 


GS-12 
Charles M. Wyman, SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 
Barbara M. Chesman, SCA/PPT; Carol J. 
Jackson, BF/FS/AD/AA; M. Celeste 
Jackson, BF/FS/AD/AA; Lawrence T. 
Springer, FADRC/RR; William R. Whit- 
worth, A/OPR/ASD. 


GS-10 
Joseph M. Tolson, |SO/FADPC. 
GS-9 
William S. Amoroso, BF/FS/AD/AA; 
Naomi Joan Catania, BF/FS/AD/AA; 
Stephanie D. Dibble, A/OASIS; Marie T. 


Meeks, D/HA: Dennis F. Schroff, BF/FS 
AD/AA. 


GS-7 


Antoinette S. Marwitz, PA/MS/ML; Gustav 
P. Sziosek, SCA/PPT 


GS-6 
Wilma D. Brown, M/FSI;: Pamela E 
Cleary, EUR/RPM; Christel E. Kraska, EB; 
CSB; Gloria T. McKinney, SCA/PPT; Vic- 
toria Ann Newman, SCA/PPT: Jane L 
Schafer, M/MO; Vicki L. Thomas, EUR 
SOV; Wendy M. Walter, EB/IFD/ODF. 


GS-5 


Bruce L. Cole, CU/YSS; Roberta L. Di- 
gangi, EB/OCA/CD; Deborah A. Halil, 


BUENOS AIRES—Minister Counselor 
Joseph J. Montilor holds the Superior 
Honor Award presented to him at a retire- 
ment dinner in his honor, hosted by Ambas- 
sador Robert C. Hill. 
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MGT/OS/IO; Kevin A. Harnisch, PM/MC; 
Joyce D. McDaniel, EB/OT/GCP; Gwendo- 
lyn E. Simpson, BF/FS/FD/V; Rose L. Sol- 
oman, A/SY/I; Dennis A. Sprouse, BF/FS/ 
FD/P. 


GS-4 


Robert S. Byrnes, OES/EX; Connie S. 
Hill, EB/ICD/FTD; Sandra L. Lancaster, 
M/FSI; Karen L. Lusby, M/FSI. 


GS-3 


DeForrest A. Settles, A/OC/P; Dennis 
Thomas, A/OC/P. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Albrecht, Renata, CU/EX 

Allee, Catherine L., OES/EX 
Anderson, Janis C., CU/EX/AD 
Bailly, Jean Ann Ulimer, L/OES 
Barr, Linda L., L 

Bathurst, Camille Ann, S/S-EX 
Bevill, Carolyn S., NEA/EX 
Bierman, Mary E., A/OC/EX 
Carey, Guy H., M 

Center, Eve V., EA/EX 
Darcangelo, Lorraine A., A&CP 
Dawkins, Mattie E., SCA/PPT 
Fisher, Barbara J., SCA/PPT 
Fitzgerald, Patrice M., NEA/EX 
Flatin, Heidi K., EA/EX 

Gaston, Elizabeth M. A., S/P 
Goldman, Janie Lynn, EA/EX 
Grable, Lioyd R., EUR/EX 
Haddad, Samira H., M/FSI! 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT/EX 
Herndon, Susan M., L 
Holdforth, James E., A/OC/P 
Hover, Zina M., SCA/VO 
Johnson, Michael T., A&CP 
Kooiman, Micaela M., SCA/VO 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kurpit, Roberta G., NEA/EX 
Learson, Thomas Vincent, S/AL 
Mansfield, Julie M., A/OPR/ASD 
Marable, Deborah E., ARA/MGT 
Miller, Janice Lee, A/SY/! 
Nolan, Mary P., SCA/PPT 
Pettis, Roberta W., SCA/PPT 
Picker, Jean, USUN 

Poltsky, Alison K., EUR/EX 
Poth, Diane L., A&CP 
Ragsdale, Rebecca, NEA/EX 
Richards, Dean, SCA/PPT 
Roman, Margaret E., PA/HO/FR 
Rosskopf, lima, SCA/PPT 
Sander, Penny J., D/HA 
Sauinier, Julie M., SCA/PPT 
Scelsi, Michael N., USUN 
Schneider, Elien V., S/S-EX 
Schramm, Celeste A., A/SY/EX 
Sipretie, Ann M., A/FBO 
Smithwick, Darlene, SCA/PPT 
Stilley, Gay, A/SY/T 

Wilds, Claudia P., M/FSI 

Yee, Charlotte Mae SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Bennett, Douglas L., SCA/PPT to S/S-O 


Finklieman, Raymond, M/MED/DD to 
SCA/PPT 

Hall, Thayal F., EA to NEA 

Hart, Shirley M., A&CP to PER/REE/EMP 

O’Brien, Mary K., ARA/BR to M/FSI 

Sharp, Virginia R., INR/XR/RCM to CU/EX 


RETIREMENTS 


Bachmann, Henrietta T., CU/EX/BM 
Blair, Robert L., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Brown, J. Garnell, A/OPR/GS 
Flynt, Barney S., A/OPR/GS 
Herman, Alma R., BF/FM 
Hubbard, Dorothy E., AF 

Kern, Tempie C., CU/ARTS 
LaRoche, Helen P., M/FSI 
Lawings, Joshua B., BF/FS/AD/RR 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


The United States and world affairs 


A selection of significant books published in 1974-1975. (The call number 
is given for books which are in the State Department Library.) 


Foreign Policy 


BARTLETT, Christopher John. The rise and fall 
of the Pax Americana: United States foreign 
policy in the twentieth century. London, Elek, 
1974. 204p. (E744.B325) 
(An account of American foreign policy from 
the Boxer Rising in China in 1900 to the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1973.) 
BLOOMFIELD, Lincoln Palmer. /n search of 
American foreign policy. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1974. 182p. (E840.B56) 
(Discusses what went wrong with American 
foreign policy during the cold war and its 
aftermath and the deficiencies of the policy- 
makers. In conclusion, the author recom- 
mends means by which similar mistakes may 
be avoided in future.) 
FRIEDLAND, Edward. The great detente disas- 
ter: oil and the decline of American foreign 
policy. New York, Basic Books, 1975. 210p 
(E840.F7) 
(A critique of the Nixon-Kissinger-Ford 
foreign policies, with special reference to the 
Middle East oil producers.) 
MIDDLETON, Drew. Can America win the next 
war? New York, Scribners, 1975. 271p 
(UA23.M3) 
(Middleton, military correspondent of the 
New York Times, concludes that the United 
States could lose a major non-nuclear war 
with the Soviet Union, but would be likely to 
win in a confrontation over a politically im- 
portant third area. Everyone would lose in a 
total nuclear war.) 


International Relations 


DONALDSON, Robert H. Soviet policy towards 
India: ideology and strategy. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1974. 338p. 
(DK68.7.14D66) 
(Surveys Soviet policy towards India from 
Lenin to Brezhnev.) 
Luttwak, Edward and Dan Horowitz. The /s- 
raeli army. London, Allen Lane, 1975. 461p. 
(UA853.175L87) 
Combines a history of the Israeli army with an 
analysis of the balance of military power be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states.) 
Meg, Charles L. Meeting at Potsdam 
York, M. Evans, 1975. 370p 
1975.M3) 
(An account of the last of the Big Three war- 
time conferences. The Potsdam conference 
was concerned with Russian entry into the 
war against Japan, the amount of German 
reparations, and Poland's western boundary.) 
MINDSZENTY, Jozsef, Cardinal. Memoirs 
York, Macmillan, 1974 
(BX4705.MSA3) 
(An account of Cardinal Mindszenty’s life, 
chiefly during the 1945-1956 period, and of 
the conflict between church and state in 
communist Hungary.) 
Moore, John Norton, ed. Law and civil war in 
the modern world. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. Press, 1975. 648p. (JX454:.L3) 
(A collection of studies concerning the appli- 


New 
(D734.B4 


New 
34 1p. 


cation of international law of civil wars, re- 
volution, intervention, Soviet and Chinese 
theory and practice, and the role of interna- 
tional institutions. ) 
ROOSEVELT, Franklin Delano. Roosevelt and 
Churchill; their secret wartime correspond- 
ence. Edited by Francis L. Lowenheim. New 
York, Saturday Review Press-Dutton, 1975. 
805p. (E807.A42 1975) 
(A selection of 548 letters from the 1,700 
messages Roosevelt and Churchill exchanged 
between 1939 and 1945.) 
STOCKWIN, James Arthur Ainscow. Japan: di- 
vided politics in a growth economy. London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975. 296p. (JQ1615 
1945.$67) 
(Provides an up-to-date analysis of Japan's 
politics and economy since the Second World 
War.) 
TAYLor, Jay. China and Southeast Asia: Pe- 
king's relations with revolutionary movements. 
New York, Praeger, 1974 384p. 
(DS518.15.T3) 
(An analysis of the changes in China's rela- 
tions with communist revolutionary move- 
ments in Southeast Asia during the 1960's.) 
Watt, Donald Cameron. Too serious a busi- 
ness: European armed forces and the approach 
to the Second World War. London, Temple 
Smith, 1975. 200p. (D741.W37) 
(The author investigates the extent to which 
the military influenced both the internal poli- 
tics and foreign policies of the European 
powers in the interwar years.) 
Witcox, Francis Orlando., ed. China and the 
great powers: relations with the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Japan. New York, 
Praeger, 1974. 103p. (DS740.4.C44) 
(A collection of lectures by American scho- 
lars and politicians on China’s relations with 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and Ja- 
pan.) 


Government and Politics 


BeLorF, Max, ed. American political institu- 
tions in the 1970's. London, Macmillan, 1975. 
194p. (JK271.A564) 

(Eight essays covering the major aspects of 

American government and politics in the 

Watergate era.) 
BLUMENSON, Martin. The Patton papers 
1885-1945, 2 vols. Boston, Houghton- Mifflin, 
1972, 1975. (E745.P3855) 

(Biographer Blumenson weaves the letters of 

General Patton into an account of his life.) 
LasH, Joseph P. From the diaries of Felix 
Frankfurter. New York, Norton, 1975. (JK 
1519.F7A3) 

(Provides both a biography of Justice 

Frankfurter and a selection from his diaries. ) 
Levison, Andrew. The working-class majority. 
New York, Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, 
1974. 319p. (HD8072.L38) 

(Argues that, contrary to middle class liberal 

myths, the majority of Americans are still 

working-class and that, if the 1972 election is 

any guide, the workers are more liberal on 

political issues than the middle classes.) 


McCartny, Eugene J. The hard years: a look 
at contemporary America and American institu- 
tions. New York, Viking, 1975. 229p. On or- 
der 
(The author proposes reform of the nation’s 
political institutions in order to free them of 
abuses. He advocates a return to a weaker role 
for the Presidency.) 
REEVES, Richard. A Ford, not a Lincoln. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1975. 
212p. (E866.R46) 
(A critical examination of the first year of the 
Ford Administration. ) 
SALE, Kirkpatrick. Power shift. New York, 
Random House, 1975. On order 
(The author argues that there has been a 
power shift in modern America from the East- 
ern establishment to the new forces of the 
Southern Rim, which stretches from North 
Carolina to California.) 
SORENSEN, Theodore C. Watchmen in the 
night: Presidential accountability after Water- 
gate. Cambridge, Mass., M.1.T. Press, 1975. 
178p. (JK516.S67) 
(A member of President Kennedy's circle 
comments on the lessons of Watergate.) 
WEISBAND, Edward and Thomas M. Franck. 
Resignation in protest: political and ethical 
choices between loyalty to team and loyalty to 
conscience in American public life. New York, 
Grossman, 1975. 236p. (JK611.W44) 
(The authors examine the reasons for and the 
consequences of the absence in American 
public service of a tradition of resignation in 
protest over major policy issues, with Viet- 
nam chiefly in mind.) 


Economics and Development 
BaRNeT, Richard J. and Ronald E. Muller. 
Global reach: the power of the multinational 
corporations. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1974. 508p. (HD69.17B28) 
(Examines the influence of the multinational 
corporations and whether they are displacing 
the nation-states as world powers.) 
CaAIRNCROSS, Alexander Kirkland et al. 
Economic policy for the European Community: 
the way forward. New York, Holmes and 
Meier, 1975. 245p. On order. 
(The authors believe that in the immediate 
future the Community will be chiefly a rule- 
setting agency for individual members. They 
examine the Community's institutional struc- 
ture, the question of economic and monetary 
union, industrial policy and trade with de- 
veloping countries.) 
CONNELLY, Philip and Robert Perlman. The 
politics of scarcity: resource conflicts in inter- 
national relations. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1975. 162p. On order. 
(The authors analyse the changing relation- 
ship between exporters and importers of non- 
renewable resources. The authors argue that 
the important issue is whether technology can 
continue to adapt to changes in resource 
supplies and costs.) 
MacKay, Donald lain. The political economy 
of North Sea oil. London, Martin Robertson, 
1975. 193p. On order. 
(Surveys the future impact of North Sea oil on 
the British economy and balance of payments 
and on the relations of Scotland to the rest of 
the United Kingdom.) 
Mou ty, J. and E. Costa. Employment policies 
in dev eloping countries: a@ comparative 
analysis. London, Allen and Unwin, 1974. 
251p. (HDS852.M68) 
(Discusses the need of the developing coun- 
tries to increase production and provide 
employment.) 
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Order Form To: 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign. address.) 











